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With The Editor 


Municipal Ownership in the 
Chicago Election 

Chicago has sealed its settled policy 
tc own and operate its street railways. 
It was settled before the election by two 
referendum votes taken under the law 
providing for the expression of public 
At the first 


one three years ago 142,826 votes were 


opinion on public policy. 


cast for “the municipal ownership of 
street railways” and 27,998 against the 
proposition. A year ago 121,957 voted 
for “immediate” municipal ownership 
of street railways and 50,807 against 
adding this specification to the more 
largely favored general policy. The 
total number of voters at the election 
in April, 1904, who expressed an opinion 
for or against the proposed public pol- 
icy when this second referendum was 
taken, constituted only 47 per cent of 
the Presidential vote cast last fall. 
But the tremendous majorities thus 
registered, and the overwhelmingly 


prevalent sentiment which they were 


known to represent settled the 
question long in advance of the 
present campaign and election. Noth- 


ing remained to be _ done _ this 
> 


spring except to choose between the 
men and the methods offered for carry- 
ing out the will of the people. The plat- 
forms of both parties promptly declared 
municipal ownership to be the solution 
of the traction problem. Both candi- 
dates with equal emphasis pledged 
themselves to carry on and out the pub- 


lic policy thus ratified by their parties. 


The only actual difference between 
them to be discerned beneath the elec- 
tioneering cries and counter-cries was 
in the measures the two men relied upon 
to get possession of the traction system 
Mr. John May- 


nard Harlan, the Republican candidate, 


for the municipality. 


was one of the very first men in Chi- 
cago to declare for the right of the city 
to own its public utilities. Seven years 
ago when he ran independently for 
mayor in order to create the independ- 
ent balance of power which made the 
better city council possible, he boldly 
affirmed, “If the people of Chicago want 
municipal ownership, I say it is their 
property, and now is the accepted time.” 
To the end of the campaign, just closed, 
he reiterated the same conviction by 


declaring, “Nor will any solution be ac- 
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cepted that does not secure municipal 
ewnership at the earliest possible mo- 
still 


further fortified, and clinched it beyond 


ment.” This positive position hé 
any fair doubt, with this pledge to the 
voters, “I therefore now declare that 
if elected mayor of Chicago I shall veto 
any proposed solution of this problem 
that shall not have been previously ap- 
proved by the referendum vote of the 
people.” Upon this explicit basis he 
proposed to construct a competing 
municipal traction system by paralleling 
present lines on streets to which the 
companies have no claims and by a sub- 
way under the thoroughfares in the 
center of the city. The money to be in- 
vested by the city would thus be spent 
for a new plant and not to buy out the 
old equipment and valueless rights of 
the traction companies. Judge Dunne, 
the nominee of the Democratic party, 
with slight and belated reference to any 
referendum and in the face of long con- 
tinued and indefinitely pending litiga- 
tion, promised “immediate” municipal 
ownership by purchase, if possible, or 
by “condemnation” proceedings, if nec- 
essary. 

So sure of each position were the 
most avowed advocates of municipal 
the 


question of ways and means and the 


ownership, that they divided on 
choice of men to execute them. Such 
well known advocates of the cause as 
Clarence Darrow, George E. Hooker, 
Professor Charles Zueblin and Louis 
E. Post, Editor of The Public, sup- 
ported the Democratic platform and the 
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election of Mr. Dunne; while William 
Kent, Raymond Robins and the editor of 
THE Commons with many others and 
almost the entire press of Chicago ad- 
vocated Mr. Harlan’s plan as the safer 
and surer way of attaining the equally 
desired end, As both the Prohibitionist 
and Socialist platforms also declared 
for municipal ownership there was no 
way in which those opposed to it could 
vote against it, except by supporting the 
proposition to grant a franchise to the 
traction company. The referendum just 
taken polled 60,136 votes favorable to 
the tentative ordinance. While 141,- 
518 “No” 


against granting “any franchises to any 


voters voted a _ decisive 
railway,” the vast majority of the 300,- 
o0co votes cast for the two municipal 
ownership candidates was polled on 
that supreme issue. 

The result was a people’s victory. The 
magnitude of it is not to be measured by 
any personal, much less party, plurality 
of 24,061 votes for Mayor-Elect Dunne. 
The majority for municipal ownership 
rolled up by loyal adherents of the one 
cause, who had the right and took the 
liberty to divide, over fair and honest 
differences as to men and measures, 
was more nearly 250,000 votes. 

Partisanship played its usual baneful 
part in mixing motives, obscuring issues 
and antagonizing those who belong to- 
gether. Under its dark cover dastardly 
deeds were done. Mr. Harlan was de- 
feated by shameless disloyalty and re- 
venge within his own party, by those 


who were willing to sacrifice the city 
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itself to the petty pique of a partisan- 
ship above which he had dared to rise. 
This unmanly and cowardly treachery 
under cover of a unanimous party nom- 
ination is certain to reckon with that 
open and courageous independence of 
Chicago citizenship, which is despised 
by the very partisans who stoop so low 
tc indulge their spite. 

Under the spell of a “single issue” 
campaign many interests second only 
tc that were lost sight of by the major- 
ities. Thanks to the persistent and 
courageous vigilance of the Municipal 
Voters’ League the hard earned gains 
in the character and ability of the City 
Council were kept intact. While 55 
aldermen of the 70, in the new council 
as in the old, either received the in- 
dorsement of the League or signed its 
platform, the fifteen opposed by the 
League this year include some worse 
men than last year. Some of them were 
returned to the council shouting for 
municipal ownership, in spite of the 
long and shamelessly disgraceful record 
of their votes for the very worst of the 
boodle ordinances, through which the 


> 


“greywolf gang” ever sold out the 
city’s rights. 

It behooves the real friends of pub- 
lic ownership to bury their minor dif- 
ferences and protect their great cause 
from being administered with any de- 
pendence upon men whose only interest 
in it is for private gain or party power 
at public expense. But it must not be 
forgotten that municipal operation at 


its worst could hardly exceed the cor- 
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ruption which Chicago has suffered for 
more than a generation at the unworthy 
hands which held the private ownership 
of its street railways. The balance of 
power for the success of public owner- 
ship as for the welfare of the city must 
be kept in the hands of the independent 
voters, Fortunately for the cause more 
at stake now in Chicago than anywhere 
else in the world, there is in this city 
independent electorate in 


the most 


America. . 


State University Training for 
Employes of State 
Institutions 


Illinois is about to set a new type of 
public service, which cannot fail to have 
wide influence and to prompt similar ac- 
tion in other states. A favorably re- 
ceived bill is on its passage in the legis- 
lature, appropriating funds enough to 
enable the state University to furnish 
practical training to the employees of 
charitable, reformatory and penal insti- 
tutions in the state. It is hoped that 
some of them may be sent to the Uni- 
brief 


struction such as 


versity for courses of in- 
in some states are 
furnished to the public school teachers 
at “Institutes,” held when they can best 
be spared to attend them. Extension 
courses at the large state institutions 
are contemplated which would invalu- 
ably supplement such training classes as 
are being attempted in the Cook County 
Infirmary at Dunning and at the State 
Cor- 


respondence courses may also follow. 


Insane Hospital at Kankakee. 
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Friends of the University already en- 
gaged in providing training for social 
service at Chicago are co-operating 
heartily in the movement. Their hope is 
to bring about the widest interacademic 
and personal co-operation to this end 
which will make the best available re- 
sources in the state tributary to the in- 
creased efficiency of its institutional ser- 
vice. As the extension of civil service 
legislation to the appointment of the em- 
pioyes of state institutions is practically 
assured by the platforms of both parties 
and the pledge of the Governor, this 
educational movement is of the utmost 


timeliness and significance. 


The attitude thus taken in both these 
directions in Illinois opens new callings 
of public usefulness and personal ad- 
vantage to hundreds of young men and 
women. But in return for the stability 
of the employment offered, the state 
rightly exacts higher qualifications of 
those entering upon the delicate and dif- 
ficult work of caring for its wards. If 
technical training is demanded for such 
civil service the state may rightly be ex- 
pected to provide it. And where can 
it better and more appropriately be fur- 
nished than through the University 
which is equipped and supported by the 
taxes of the people of the whole state? 
That the, taxpayers will receive ample 
return for what such educational facili- 
ties will cost them cannot be doubted. 
For if each chronic case of insanity is 
estimated to cost the state of New York 
$6,000, and all the alienists agree that it 


is the care of patients in the hospital 
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wards which counts most in preventing 
acute cases from becoming chronic, then 
whatever is spent in assuring the effi- 
ciency of that care is true economy. So 
the expert reformatory treatment not 
only of children but of young men and 
women with criminal propensities is 
acknowledged to be the only way of 
saving the enormous expense of con- 
victing, and imprisoning incorrigible 
criminals, It may be as possible to 
make subordinate service in insane asy- 
lums, poor houses, reformatories and 
state prisons as honorable and desirable 
a life-calling as trained nursing has be- 
come by this very same educational co- 


operation and discipline. 


As the earnest that the example of 


Illinois will promptly be followed 
throughout the country it is interesting 
to note that already the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Wisconsin 


decided 


courses of instruction providing equip- 


has to announce for 1906 
ment for employment in the institutions 


in that state. 


A Successful Teacher Becomes 
Probation Officer 


It is an encouraging proof that the 
new stability and dignity added to public 
service by the merit system of appoint- 
ments are attracting people of capacity 
and independence, that such a man and 
teacher as Professor Henry W. Thurs- 
ton should become probation officer of 
Eff- 


cient and influential as he has been at 


the Juvenile Court of Chicago. 


Chicago Normal School in teaching his- 
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tory, civics and economics, it is worth 
his while and the city’s for him to take 
long enough leave-of-absence from his 
assured position in the public schools to 
see whether he cannot even more widely 
serve the commonwealth by perfecting 
the probation system of dealing with 
juvenile delinquency and dependency. 
Great cities have no greater problem 
than in preventing the rise, growth and 
persistence of a pauper and criminal 
class, the sources of which are mostly 
determined by involuntary conditions 
which are therefore preventable by the 
community. Such men as Professor 
Thurston may well feel complimented 
in being chosen for such inestimably 
important and highly exacting public 
service as can be rendered the children, 
the family-life, and the whole great, 
mixed, needy and responsive population 
ot Chicago by the Probation Officer of 
the Juvenile Court and his increasing 


and carefully selected staff. 


Academic Clinics Furnished by | 
Settlements 


The clinic is becoming at least as rec- 
ognizable in the classroom work of 
medical 


theological seminaries as 


schools. Not only are such institutions 
at the great centers more and more 
systematically bringing their students 
into personal contact with the great ob- 
ject lessons of the city life surrounding 
them, but those in the smaller places 
are sending their instructors and classes 
afield on tours of observation, Such 


groups go annually from Yale Divinity 
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School and. Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary to spend ten days or a fortnight 
in New York. And now Professor N. 
P. Gilman with six of his students of 
the Meadville Theological School has 
come all the way to Chicago to see the 
settlements, attend the Juvenile Court, 
interview the chiefs of the Associated 
Charities and Child Saving agencies, 
visit the city Poor-house and Prison, 
inspect the Municipal Museum, and 
among many other things catch a 
glimpse of the closing scenes in the 
election cam- 


Municipal Ownership 


paign. In such educational service set- 
tlements, having inter-academic connec- 
tion such as Chicago Commons main- 
tains, are taking an ever wider part. 
Not only do the students of Universities 
and technical schools in the vicinity use 
its facilities for contact and observation, 
but those as remote as the Universities 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and [Illinois also 
seek them. Thus happily the settlement 
movement makes return for its 
academic origin and support in academic 
services such as the Universities them- 
selves cannot render their own stu- 
dents, Indeed both in their direct work 
with their neighborhoods and with their 
reflexive influence upon the more re- 
sourceful and privileged classes the so- 
cial settlements are themselves educa- 


tional agencies more than anything else. 


A Standard of Efficiency 


A frequent suggestion not only from 
employers but from the public at large 
has been that trade unions would win 
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greater sympathy and support and 
would gain more power, justly deserv- 
ed, if union membership were a guar- 
antee of high efficiency and skill. Un- 
doubtedly this is true and any progress 
along this line is to be encouraged. It 
would be for the best interests of the 
movement at large and of the individual 
organizations, quite as much as its re- 
sults would accrue to the benefit of em- 
pioyers and the public. We are confi- 
dent that the best men at the head of 
the strong, reasonable and self-respect- 
ing unions appreciate this fact as fully 
as any one outside. We believe also 
that in many cases to-day union mem- 
bership does serve to indicate a stan- 
dard of skill considerably higher than 
that of the average non-union work- 
man. Many who keep in touch with 
labor news, even as it appears in the 
daily papers, will recall that at the con- 
vention in St. Louis last fall of a large 
international union, a case for decision 
was brought up by a member of a local 
union, with the result that the member 
lost his point and a shop foreman was 
sustained in his insistence upon a cer- 
tain standard of efficiency in those un- 
der him. 

But the people as a whole have an 
especial interest and right in seeing to 
it that employes serving in positions 
where they are entrusted with the lives 
of the travelling public shall be held up 
to a strict requirement of individual 
competency. With equal right the 
people may insist that the conditions of 


work in these positions shall not involve 





such length of hours or prolongation of 
strain, physical or mental, that efficien- 
cy, however high, is set at naught. It 
will be a long time before Chicago for- 
gets that the Glenwood wreck of last 
summer, when scores of Sunday School 
children bound for a day of picnicking 
were killed or maimed, was due in large 
measure to the fact that the engineer 
and other train employes had been on 
duty for the greater part of twenty- 
four consecutive hours. The Slocum 
disaster in New York furnished suffi- 
ciently terrible an example of what may 
come from a low standard of efficiency 
on the part of the crew, combined with 
such inadequacy of numbers that the 
vessel could not be manned properly. 
Only one of that crew had been on the 
General Slocum in previous seasons, 
most of the members were deckhands of 
little experience—for the short duration 
of the season makes the employment not 
a regular one, and men who are contin- 
ually changing from one place to an- 
other cannot be thoroughly disciplined 
in a few weeks. 

We are glad to witness the courage- 
ous way in which the International Sea- 
mens’ Union is grappling with this mat- 
ter of a standard of efficiency for sailors 
and seamen. Their official weekly pa- 
per, The Coast Seamen’s Journal, rarely 
loses an opportunity to drive home the 
lesson which may be derived from these 
appalling disasters. And it has exer- 
cised a commendable forethought in its 
vigilance, for which the traveling pub- 


lic should be grateful. Through the in- 
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formation sent to it by the unions along 
the Great Lakes it has been enabled to 
call attention insistently to the grave 
risks that are run daily during the sum- 
mer excursion months on some of the 
lines from Chicago to points within easy 
day excursion distance from the great 
city. The racing of the crack steamer 
of one company against that of another, 
both sailing at the same time for the 
same destination, and both crowded to 
the utmost, is simply courting a catas- 
trophe; and the time to sound the note 
oi protest is, as the Journal seems to re- 
alize, before the catastrophe comes. 

It may seem a trifle previous, not to 
say repetitious, to dwell upon this par- 
ticular case of locking the stable door 
before the horse escapes. But before 
the summer season comes on attention 
should be directed toward what can be 
done to guard against a recurrence of 
disasters as inexcusable as they have 
been frequent. It is a pity that there 
was not more public discussion of the 
recommendations the seamen urged be- 
fore Congress relative to the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service and designed 
to increase the efficiency of steamship 


crews. These recommendations were: 


First, that not less than three-fourths of 
each complement called for by any minimum 
manning schedule established by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, in the case of 
deck crews of American vessels, shall be in- 
dividually effective hands,—that is, of ratings 
not lower than able seamen; second, that the 
able seaman shall be considered the unit upon 
which to calculate the number of effective 
hands—an ordinary seaman to be counted as 
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two-thirds of one effective hand, and a boy 
to be counted as one-third of one effective 
hand; third, that an able seaman within the 
meaning of the law must be nineteen or more 
years of age, and must have had at least 
three years of experience at sea, on deck, of 
which at least one year shall have been on 
beard a sailing or deep-sea fishing vessel, 
and an ordinary seaman must be eighteen or 
more years of age, and must have had at 


least one year of experience at sea, on deck. 


We do not presume to an expert’s 
opinion upon these recommendations, 
but we do feel most strongly that now 
is the time to give consideration to the 
advisability of regulations like these. 
No imperious defiance of the people’s 
efforts for their own protection on the 
part of powerful shipping interests, and 
no disposition to pooh pooh the real 
need of more adequate provisions for 
safe travel should be allowed to stand in 
the way of public welfare. Let some 
step be taken with a view to getting full 


weight out of the ounce of prevention. 


Public Service of a Representa- 
tive Man 


The survey of political progress in 
American Cities, especially in Chicago, 
to which we give first place in this num- 
ber of THE Commons, is not more re- 
markable for the facts it presents than 
is the man who writes of them and in 
the way of his own in which he does so. 
Chicago, and we may add the younger 
Yale Alumni who claim him as their own 
have for several years recognized in 
William Kent not only a unique person- 


ality but a very incisive force in public 
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affairs. Eight years ago he fairly broke 
into the City Council when it was a den 
of thieves, as alderman from one of the 
“silk-stocking” wards. With a little 
band of brave and very capable col- 
leagues, foremost among whom was 
John Maynard Harlan who just 
made his gallant run for the 
mayoraity, he led the forlorn 
hope to rescue the city from the 
brigands who had captured its public 
utilities not only but its whole govern- 
ment as well. Their bold fight within 
the council inspired and made possible 
the splendid achievements of the Munic- 
ial Voters’ League in driving from the 
Council Chamber all but a feeble rem- 
nant of the whole pack of “gray wolf” 
aldermen. Meanwhile throughout all 
these strenuous years William Kent has 
set the new type so much needed in 
America of what a busy man of the so- 
called leisure class can be and do in pub- 
lic affairs. 

With pen and tongue which un- 


worthy men have learned to fear he 


has fearlessly and mercilessly exposed 
the indecent selfishness of corporate 
greed and the treasonableness to the 
commonwealth with which some of his 
own property-holding class have sought 
personal gain at public expense. Never 
failingly human and utterly democratic, 
he has never lost his touch with fellow 
men all up and down the scale of merely 
accidental and circumstantial conditions. 
To what he writes and says his fellow 
citizens of all classes—even those who 
deserve his scorching criticism—never 
fail at least to pay heed. They almost 
always find something to laugh at in his 
keen wit, fine satire and marvellously 
versatile and unexpected diction. But 
what he thinks generally finds lodgment 
and sticks sharply and long enough in 
the mind to shame or prod men into 
action. One such man is literally a host 
at such crises as Chicago has. been pass- 
ing through for a decade. Upon the un- 
selfish lives and public spirited purposes 
oi a few such citizens Chicago turns 
as upon a swivel toward its new and 


higher destiny. 














A Political Survey 


By William Kent 


(This vigorous and pungent presentation of the political situation was first delivered 


at All Souls Church March 26. 
upon the public service of the author.) 


“We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, 
Establish Justice, Insure Domestic 
Tranquillity, Provide for the Common 
Defense, Promote the General Welfare, 
and Secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
Ourselves and Our Posterity, Do Or- 
dain and Establish this Constitution of 
the United States of America.” 

This came hot out of radical hearts 
that knew neither aristocracy nor plu- 
tocracy.. It was penned by men who, in 
years gone by, dedicated to the cause of 
liberty “their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor.” 

We shortlived human beings are im- 
patient with the slow progress of the 
Eternal, and if there be a fair-minded 
personal God, he cannot but sympathize 
with our passionate desire to see results 
in our brief lifetimes. Even if we ac- 
cept the broad, pantheistic view and 
hold ourselves but a part of the whole, 
we still hunger for results; it is in our 
natures or we should not progress nor 
have courage to do our share toward 
working for righteousness. This hun- 
ger for results is probably more grati- 
fied to those of us living at the pesent 
time than to those in any age the world 
has seen, 


THE GLACIER OF PROGRESS. 


If we put our little pegs in the glacier 
of progress and corresponding pegs in 
the cliff at the edge, we can see the 
movement of the great mass toward 
sunnier climes and greater usefulness. 

Nine years ago I talked of politics 
from this pulpit and the days were evil 
days. Evil days on account of the hard- 
ship of our people; evil days on account 
of the almost hopeless corruption of our 
politics; evil days on account of the 
nostrum urged as a cure. 

It is strange in looking back to those 
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Upon an editorial page of this number we have commented 


days, to realize that it was before them 
and in times of well nigh undisputed 
plutocracy, that the iron master put 
forth, I cannot say wrote, his book on 
“Triumphant Democracy.” 


The struggle, the suffering of those 
days were not in vain. The battle is 
endless against human selfishness and 
ignorance. In one sense the accomplish- 
ment may not seem great, but in view 
of the vast mass to be raised, all reason- 
able expectations have been surpassed. 
Our enemies are unmasked, our road 
lies clearer before us. 

As we look at our nation we have 
abundant ground for optimism. Our 
Chief Magistrate is brave, able and 
sound to the core. His gospel of a 
“square deal” is no lip service. The ac- 
tion taken in the coal strike was pro- 
phetic of his shibboleth, and the insist- 
ence on openness and fairness of deal- 
ing by the great corporations, furnishes 
light and leading to Congress and even 
illuminates the cesspool at the other end 
of the Capitol. 

The situation is being clarified. We 
know that the time is not far distant 
when the great corporations must per- 
form their lawful functions of produc- 
ing, free from gambling and extortion. 

The railways, inherent needs and in- 
herent monopolies, must charge rates 
consonant with investment and not with 
capitalization, and must recognize that 
they have no more right to discriminate 
than has the post office. If they fail to 
see this, the moral is obvious. They 
will be taken by the government. 

Amid all the imperfections and evils 
of our federal government, there is but 
one real menance to our future, and 
that, you all know, is the United States 
Senate. 

The only means of cleansing that 
particular stable seems to be by pledging 
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legislators to vote for the popular choice 
as indicated by a direct primary. That 
provision of our own proposed law is 
now being fought by both our Illinois 
Senators who have reason to doubt 
their popularity with the electorate. 

We can look with joyous apprehen- 
sion at what will happen when the able 
and incorrigible Governor of Wisconsin 
is admitted to the Senate. We want to 
know the inner life of that august body 
and the reasons of things, and we are 
prepared and fortified for the worst. 

The signal victories of right ideals in 
the governorship contests were a great 
and an encouraging feature of the last 
campaign. It is needless to mention 
Folk and his antiboodle crusade; La 
Follette and his fight against entrenched 
corporate wealth ; Douglass and his suc- 
cessful plea for a sane tariff; Deneen 
and his battle with the Lorimer ma- 
chine; but when we reach Johnson of 
Minnesota, the facts have not been made 
clear. He was not elected because he 
had been a good boy and kind to his 
mother, altho’ those attributes were 
worthy of remark. He was elected be- 
cause his opponent was a discredited of- 
fice-holder and politician, put forward 
and fraudulently nominated by Jim Hill 
and the railroads. This victory was the 
greatest of all, inasmuch as it was less 
personal and more the result of a pop- 
ular uprising. 

THE CHANGE IN ILLINOIS. 

Turning to Illinois it is almost im- 
possible to realize the change since the 
days of Tanner and the Humphrey 
Rills. 

It is obvious to the most casual ob- 
server that the legislature is not what it 
ought to be and that, instead of seriously 
considering the welfare of the State, 
it is prone to indulge in cheap and nasty 
partisan politics and to look for the pet- 
ty graft of jobs. But when we look 


back to Tanner days, when one-half its 
time was spent in blackmail and one- 
half in boodling, we must certainly be 
cheered by the thought that the worst 
has happened and is not yet to come. 
For with an honest and manly Govern- 
an aroused public sentiment 


or, and 
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there is little chance of bad legislation 
altho’ there be pinhead legislators who 
scoff at Primary Reform and the Merit 
System. 

It will take another election or two to 
transform this cheerful hippodrome, 
and to beget to its frolicsome mind 
the thought that a public demand for 
right things, by the people of the State, 
is not to be taken as an idle jest. The 
decisive fight over the Mueller Bill (en- 
abling Chicago to own and operate 
street railways) was a final blow at the 
dominance of the shamelessly vicious 
and from now on, with the wise help 
of the Legislative Voters’ League, we 
may hope for continual improvement 
and a continuous record of deeds and 
misdeeds. 

Good measures, of a. non-political 
nature, can now be passed. We must 
wait to see the results of the merit and 
primary and new charter bills before 
indulging in praise that may be prema- 
ture. 

CHICAGO FIRST FOR MUNICIPAL 
EMANCIPATION. 

It can be said without dispute, that 
the continuing wave of municipal bet- 
terment, started in Chicago, probably 
once the worst governed of American 
cities. The foundation was laid in the 
Civil Service Law and the Council was 
cleaned out by the Municipal Voters’ 
League in their leadership of the finest 
eiectorate to be found anywhere, 

An example was given of what it was 
possible to do, and no longer could the 
cishonest or the cowardly say that the 
task was impossible. ‘Then came the 
splendid work of Lincoln Steffens giv- 
ing blame and encouragement. Now, 
scattered throughout the country, are 
municipal leagues and often as they 
meet defeat they are heartened by Chi- 
cago, by Minneapolis, and by other 
cities that are working out their salva- 
tion. And now all know that there is 
no defeat in a good cause. 

Even Philadelphia, sold out and sod- 
den, is having a revival. True this re- 
vival is turned against the minor ills of 
police graft and vice, and is seemingly 
oblivious of the sacrifice of democracy 
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on the altars of greed. True it is that 
Philadelphia has forgotten the days of 
Faneuil Hall and the Liberty Bell, and 
the sacred right of revolution, and pre- 
fers prayers to pick handles and ropes. 
But we cannot expect much of Phila- 
delphia and maybe prayer is its best 
hold since its own citizenship lacks the 
virility to save itself. 

What have the nine years done for 
Chicago? Much good and little ill. 
For clean citizenship is of more conse- 
quence than dirty streets and knowledge 
cf our problems and willingness to face 
them is everything, while self-gratula- 
tory, smug indifference to principle, al- 
tho’ coupled with better physical sur- 
roundings, is nothing but death and 
damnation. 

Our streets are dirty. Why? Be- 
cause of insane real estate speculation 
which has created miles of them that are 
unnecessary and impossible to maintain, 
This is the penalty of folly. 

Our street car service is vile because 
it is in greedy hands and we will not 
surrender right or principle. This is 
the penalty of righteouness in days of 
transition from boodle to citizenship, 
and we pay it gladly that others may be 
better for our fight. 

Our air is smoky partly because of 
ignorance, partly because of greed, but 
the gas trust and the coal barons take 
part of the blame. A fair chance and 
equality of treatment by the department 
can remedy much. 

Our Council, as a body, is honest, al- 
tho’ certain members are grafters, and 
these, together with their purchasers, 
are doing all possible to besmirch honest 
men. This is an old device. Yet only 
niné years ago a few men were seeking 
enough recruits to sustain a mayor’s 
veto. In those nine years, by a steady, 
unremitting tug, the Council has gained 
power to do constructive work for the 
city. Good people have been glad to 
serve on joint committees, looking to the 
general welfare. The Mayor has been 
consistently with the people in fighting 
the grafters and goes out of office with 
the gratitude of every honest and fair 


man. 
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The Merit System, installed and hon- 
estly maintained, has proved what its 
friends predicted for it. A great sewer 
has been better and more cheaply built 
by day labor under direct city employ 
than has ever been done by contract plus 
extras. City accounting has been clean- 
ed up, and we know where we stand 
financially, altho’ the knowledge is not 
entirely pleasant. Our municipal water 
department has steadily improved and, 
basing its charges on cost of service and 
not on capitalization, has given to us this 
necessity at prices that are steadily be- 
ing reduced. Step by step gambling and 
all night saloons have been stamped out, 
The city lighting plant has been run at 
an enormous saving over contract offers 
by a private corporation. A municipal 
lodging house has been established. 

Our best doctors have marvelously 
inproved the facilities for treating the 
helpless wards of the County and City. 
Small parks and play grounds are being 
laid out and big parks are approaching 
realization. The schools are used as 
neighborhood centers less than they 
ought to be, but still to a certain extent. 
The Merit System has been inaugurated 
in the County service. Everything is 
vastly better and is still improving in 
spite of the perennial wail of some of 
our speculative and predatory citizens 
that capital is being driven away. It is 
like the plaint that might be urged that 
there were less birds in the chicken yard 
because the farmer shot the hawk. 

In this crucible of divergent races 
and beliefs, and interests, where none 
is supreme, but all must compromise, is 
being made the American citizenship of 
to-morrow, which will be based on hon- 
esty, self-respect, and respect for the 
rights of others. That in this turmoil 
and clash and struggle has come this 
uplift in citizenship is justification for 
the optimist and a deep draught of 
courage for the reformer. 

THE PRESENT MUNICIPAL CAMPAIGN. 

The present municipal campaign, in 
spite of some imminent dangers, is in 
many ways the most encouraging one 
that Chicago has witnessed. Seven 
years ago, at a memorable meeting at 
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Central Music Hall, Governor Altgeld, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones and John Harlan 
declared for municipal ownership, the 
last named speaker going so far as to 
say that: “If the people want it, now 
is the appointed time.” I am free to 
admit that, knowing the corruption and 
inefficiency of the City government, I 
at that time preferred farming out this 
municipal function to having the city 
take it in charge. The resolutions 
carefully drawn to cover the existing 
emergeny, made no allusion to future 
policy. But there was handed up an 
amendment stating that if it were not 
then time for municipal ownership, it 
would be when the franchises began to 
expire; this amendment, offered by Mr. 
Nourse and read by Mr. Harlan, was 
seconded and carried with tumultuous 
unanimity. It was prophetic and the ap- 
pointed time is on us. The Mueller 
law, an enabling act, was passed by a 
decent majority in the legislature, over 
a cowardly speaker and a Lorimerized 
minority. The people overrode the cor- 
poration politicians. The accepted time 
is here. 

3ut thro’ all the years of struggle the 
Gas Trust has steadily sneaked along 
in what might be called a gumshoe cam- 
paign and has fortified itself in a pro- 
tected monopoly from which only the 
City, with its corporate powers, can 
dislodge it. 


MEANING OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


What is the meaning of municipal 
ownership and operation? 

First of all, it means the highest form 
of mutual co-operation to furnish neces- 
sities in the best manner at a minimum 
of cost. I am not afraid of names but 
if this end is socialism, the public 
schools, public parks, and the post of- 
fice are more socialistic, because they 
purvey things less necessary than water, 
light and transportation. I mention 
water because those who fight the things 
Chicago wants are forced to argue 
against the things Chicago has. 

If this is socialism, this mutual co- 
operation, then mutual insurance com- 
panies, and an arrangement for farmers 
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to carry each other’s mail are socialistic 
and, to reduce matters to their lowest 
terms, every action intended to help or 
lighten the burden of another is social- 
istic and only those things are free from 
this taint that are along the line of the 
old commercial theory that holds that 
the only profitable trade is where one 
man helps himself by injuring another. 

Now the object of the private corpo- 
ration, dealing in public utilities, is 
either to pay the largest possible div- 
idends or to sell watered stock and in 
either case is hostile to the public inter- 
est which furnishes the market and 
wants the best obtainable at cost price, 
pius a reasonable return on actual in- 
vestment to be used as sinking fund. 
The interests are diametrically opposed 
and it is absurd to try to reconcile them. 

The street car service and the railway 
service are but extensions of the city 
street and the public road, both of which 
institutions date back of the name “So- 
cialism,” and both of which have been 
recognized as necessities. Was Govern- 
or Deneen deemed a radical when he 
acvocated paved roads in Illinois? 

The question of artificial light is 
merely one of adapting and utilizing the 
stored rays of the sun. Obviously this 
ought to be done by all of us, for all of 
us, at the minimum of cost. Is the sun 
sccialistic? 

Aside from the “Bogy-man” charge 
of Socialism, we find other arguments 
against municipal ownership, chief 
among which is the claim that it would 
put the busines of transporting and 
lighting into politics. And yet, since 
the advent of the Merit System, no one 
has heard of the water office or the city 
electric plant being in politics. On the 
other hand, there has been little or 
nothing in politics for ten years back 
excepting these traction companies. The 
best efforts of all who have the city’s 
welfare at heart, have been expended in 
mere defense against those who have 
steadily sought to debauch and ruin the 
city. Sometimes openly, under Yerkes, 
sometimes subtly under men of greater 
caution, there has always been hung up 
before our servants the prospect of 
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silver for the betrayal of their master, 
the citizens of Chicago. The dirty hand- 
marks of the briber have at one time or 
another besmirched every post of public 
tiust from juryman to governor. Some 
of the best men Chicago could muster 
to the defense have died in the task of 
holding back the corruption of our elect- 
ed officials, and the backs of many 
more have nearly broken in contending 
against the villainous alliance of the 
traction and light companies with their 
sort of politics. And now when Chica- 
go has for years had little time to do 
anything but fight these pirates and 
drive them out of politics, they lead in 
the sad song that municipal ownership, 
even under civil service, would put the 
question into politics. 

Another sad plaint is that of the in- 
adequacy of the city to manage such of 
its inherent functions. The city, under 
the worst possible auspices never ran the 
water office as badly as the cars are 
new being run, It could not run them 
worse and it would run them better. 
Let the sad ones discontinue their grief ; 
let them go to the Council if they can 
go there with clean hands, and pure 
heart, and work for the city instead of 
cursing it. They will be surprised that 
things are as good as they are and there 
will be plenty of chance for them to use 
every ounce of their power toward help- 
ing their fellowmen. 

It is universally recorded in history 
that, in the long run, responsibility has 
begotten ability. Has not England ad- 
vanced in civic decency under the strain 
put upon her? Were President Mc- 
Kinley’s appointments better or worse 
when great weight was put upon him? 
And so with Chicago; sooner or later, 
depending on the initial impulse, mu- 
nicipal ownership and the broadening 
tasks of citizenship will dignify Chicago 
and she will perform the tasks. 


BOTH CANDIDATES FOR WAR ON TRACTION 


In the present mayoralty contest in 
which my preference is well known, I 
feel I am justified in stating the reasons 
for that preference. 
oth candidates stand for municipal 
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ownership, both men are honest and 
estimable. Each promises to accelerate 
the attainment of municipal ownership 
as much as lies in his power. Neither 
will tolerate a fresh grip being taken 
by the traction companies who have 
proved our worst enemies. But who- 
ever is elected, there will be war. I be- 
lieve John Harlan and those about him 
will be better qualified to carry on that 
war than Judge Dunne and his follow- 
ers. I believe they will better admin- 
ister the city than Judge Dunne and 
those surrounding him, 

Were the qualifications of the candi- 
dates absolutely equal, the people of 
Chicago should remember with grati- 
tude the man who was their champion 
in the bad, old days, and should resent 
the imputations cast on his honesty. 
Whichever way goes the election, it is 
the non-partisan who not only holds the 
balance of power but who will cast the 
majority vote. Whatever was involved 
i the recent goldbrick purchase of the 
Chicago City Railway by the men who 
control the Chicago Union Traction 
Company, J. Pierpont Morgan, Mar- 
shall Field, et al., it never involved 
either candidate. There ought to be an 
Tilinois Gold Brick Trust formed for 
“innocent investors,’ who seem to per- 
ennially spring up. 


THE ALDERMEN. 


But in the midst of it all let us be 
sure to look out for our aldermen, Let 
us fix it in our minds that the old tests 
of honesty and efficiency are the only 
tests. Every honest public servant will 
bow to the public will, and every thief 
will swear to any platform that will get 
him nearer the crib. Let us bear in 
mind that the notorious John Powers 
is a municipal ownership candidate and 
that the brazen Coughlin is another 
and that in proof of fealty to principle, 
the latter voted against the only chance 
for municipal ownership offered, and 
tried to obstruct the summary and 
righteous move in that direction re- 
cently made by Mavor Harrison, Let 
us not be so foolhardy as to take a 
“one-issue’ man if he is ignorant and 
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untrustworthy. The Municipal Voters’ 
League has guided us right for nine 
years; it is an honest guide to-day. 


THE GENERAL BATTLE FOR OPPORTUNITY. 


This momentous election of Chicago 
is but a local phase of the Battle for 
Opportunity designated by the Presi- 
dent as a “Square Deal.” Our people 
throughout the land know they are be- 
ing wronged, that the good things of 
life and the hardships of life are not 
being evenly distributed. They are 
patient and sane and willing to recog- 
nize the divergencies of talent and the 
unavoidable chances and mischances of 
human life. But they further know 
that beyond these things, they are being 
wronged by their fellowmen and this 
they can and will remedy. 

With Lincoln Steffen they have 
traced the corruption of public life to 
the greedy compact between politics 
and big business, and have followed the 
tiail to the highest legislative body of 
the nation. With Miss Tarbell they 
have traced the criminal career of the 
Standard Oil Company and the can- 
nibal life of John D. Rockefeller. They 
have seen the sordid looting of the pub- 
lic through Morgan and the ship build- 
ing trust. They have learned by con- 
fession and by other evidence, of the 
rottenness of railroad corporations that 
with no more excuse than is offered the 
post office, discriminate between man 
and man in their public service, and 
grant especial favors to officers and 
directors, against the rights and welfare 
of stockholders. 

The lurid confessions of Thomas 
Lawson but confirm by detailed state- 
ment what has long been known, that 
the great banks, trust companies and in- 
surance companies in New York, are 
using the power of the people’s money 
to wrong and to rob the people. 

In view of all the evidence obtained 
through confession and investigation of 
the methods of operating “high fi- 
nance,” with its myriad stock and bond 
issues, its Over-capitalization and con- 
solidations, how absurd seems the lab- 
ored plea of Judge Grosscup for the 
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“peoplization” of industry under ex- 
isting management. Such “peopliza- 
tion” would simply afford another op- 
portunity for capital to cash its ill- 
gotten checks out of the public’s purse. 
While speaking of Judge Grosscup, 
what do the people think of the contin- 
uing usurpation of their private or mu- 
nicipal function by the United States 
govefnment through a federal court? 
What can capital say of “traction man- 
agement in politics,’ in view of this 
state of affairs, which is national poli- 
tics in city business? 


NEW YORK. 


I have spoken of New York because 
New York is to-day the center of the 
things most despicable in the Republic. 
It is the home of extravagance; the 
birthplace of the monkey dinner; the 
town where the very, very rich, who 
own boxes at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, are advertised on the program 
as conspicuously as the announcements 
of the opera itself. But the evils of 
vulgar, ostentatious, parasitic and 
piedatory wealth are not by any means 
confined to New York. A few Chicago 
people try to follow the lead, but 
somehow or other the Chicago pop- 
ulace cares more for the horse races 
or Derby Day, than for the private 
equipages ; and somehow or other the 
Fat Stock Show excites as much inter- 
est as the swelldom on exhibition at the 
Horse Show. We have not yet surrend- 
ered our Democracy in Chicago, nor 
are we going to surrender it. And what 
is more, the West is going to make ef- 
fective this battle for opportunity. The 
West will continue to send its vulgarly 
ostentatious people to the Waldorf- 
Astoria and, purged of their evil in- 
fluence, will have strength to keep pure 
the stream of strong stmple American 
life. 

Moreover, if our émigrés but read the 
splendid publications that emanate from 
New York, such as ‘Life, McClure’s, 
and Collier’s, they may learn of taste 
and decency and character and be able 
to convert the encrusted snobbery of the 
metropolis. 
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THE GOVERNMENT MUST REGULATE, 


Long have we trusted to the theory 
of Laissez Faire and individual compe- 
tition. There was a time when this 
justified itself, in the days of small 
fortunes, in the days of early develop- 
ment, in the days portrayed in the lives 
cf our great men of the past who split 
rails, taught school, ran country stores 
and rose to eminence through their ef- 
forts. But those days are unfortunately 
gone and now our only cure rests in 
government control and regulation, 

The great trusts are engaged con- 
tinually in knocking down and dragging 
out those who cross their paths. Some- 
times by cutting off a competitor’s 
market; sometimes by purchasing ad- 
verse legislation ; oftener by corrupt and 
collusive arrangement with railroads; 
by persecution in the law courts and 
threats of litigation, and, when need 
be—attempted sometimes with success 
—by perverting the courts, the fount- 
ain head of justice. A horde of lawyers 
has grown up to help these processes, 

In the fight for opportunity, as cap- 
ital has combined, so must the opposi- 
tion be combined and we find the first 
opponents arising in the form of united 
and federated labor. This labor move- 
ment has shown amidst its fallacies and 
abuses, an unselfish and altruistic spirit 
higher than anything known in the 
ranks of capital, a spirit prophetic and 
guiding. And this, too, is termed 
socialism when it is a mere struggle for 
existence, and for opportunity. 

We must not be deluded into the be- 
lief that men are morally different on 
account of occupation or wealth. We 
can match Yerkes with Sam Parks. 
We can match Philadelphia, misgov- 
erned by the plutocracy, with San Fran- 
cisco, being looted by union labor gov- 
ernment so bad that Union Labor is 
about to turn against its progeny. But 
in Philadelphia are only prayers. 

There is, however, a saving salt of 
humanity in the man who knows hunger 
and want at first hand, a saving salt 
often foreign to the equally good or 
equally bad among the wealthy. 

Beside the remedy of voluntary as- 
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sociation, as in the Labor Union, we 
find another remedy tried by sometimes 
wierd but always resourceful Kansas, 
in its struggle with the Standard Oil 
Co. There they are literally following 
the thought laid down in the preamble 
to the constitution and, having learned 
of the terrible power and unscrupulous 
greed of their adversary, and knowing 
the fate of private competition, they, in 
order, “to promote the general wel- 
fare,” set up against an unbeaten an- 
tagonist, the unbeatable rivalry of the 
state with all its power of taxation and 
regulation. This, too, has been called 
socialism, but, whether it is or nat it is 
a shrewd move in the battle for oppor- 
tunity. 

Considering the question of the war- 
fare being waged against great corpo- 
rations, we are met by the astounding 
weakness of the law and its execution. 
The railroads are resisting bitterly the 
extension of the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. All sorts 
of corporations are opposed to the idea 
of publicity as if that, in itself, were 
au evil. Light and air are fatal only to 
things nourished in darkness. It was 
amusing to read in an interview granted 
by the President of one of Chicago’s 
Banks, a bitter complaint against the 
Government’s insistence on obtaining 
publicity in corporate affairs. It showed 
the ridiculous inconsistency of capital. 
If there is one thing more than another 
that a reputable bank desires, and this 
is an excellent one, it is the utmost pos- 
sible publicity in its transactions, so that 
the people may know that it is solvent 
and conducting its business along right 
lines, and therefore not liable to be sub- 
ject to a “run” by panic stricken depos- 
itors, And vet with all this publicity 
the banks have little to complain of in 
the matter of earnings, and there is no 
hostility displaved toward them by the 
people. 

The President is right. It is a square 
deal the people want. They want to be 
sure they are getting a square deal. 


They are willing to pay for a square 
deal. And they do not ask service gratis. 
with their vast 


Our Chicago banks, 
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good will, show that corporations can 
be honest, open, and profitable. 


DISCIPLINE FOR CORPORATIONS. 


This question of disciplining corpo- 
rations seems to me ridiculously simple. 
They are chartered by the federal gov- 
ernment or by the states, and are given 
peculiar rights and powers by their 
progenitors. That they cannot be regu- 
lated in the interests of public welfare 
by their creators, seems the height of 
folly to assert. If they were not created 
to “promote the general welfare’ what 
were they created for? One would sup- 
pose from the lucubrations of Mr. 
Eckels against light and air, that they 
were created for the purpose of exploit- 
ing the people. If they cannot be con- 
trolled in any other way, they should be 
destroyed. There are definite punish- 
ments for men who commit crimes. We 
are sick and tired of hearing directors 
and officers of corporations contend 
that they work for their stockholders 
and therefore ought not to be held 
personally liable for their misdeeds. 
This is an absurd plea that undermines 
all morals. But suppose, for argu- 
ment’s sake we grant it. Then let us 
turn and punish the corporation; and 
there is only one punishment of a cor- 
poration and that is capital punish- 
ment and extirpation. Supposing we 
admit that the men, who in_ the 
interests of stockholders, are guilt- 
less of the crimes they commit; the 
crimes have been committed: the 
responsibility rests somewhere, and, 
if not on men, therefore on the corpo- 
ration. The corporation should forfeit 
its charter, if any agent is guilty of dis- 
crimination, unfair dealing or bribery 
in its interests. 


CONTROL OVER WEALTH. 


But if we argue thus about corpora- 
tions, how can we essentially modify 
our argument when we consider the 


misuse Of wealth in private hands,except 
as regards the penalty. 

The right to inherit wealth, it is 
easily seen, rests entirely with the law. 
The dead hand is powerless and the 
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dead voice is dumb, except as the law 
constituted by society for the general 
good of society, gives power to the 
wishes of the dead. This is recognized 
fully in all civilized countries, in the 
right to tax inheritances for the support 
of that law, without which there could 
be no such thing as inheritance. It is 
not a long step to realize that the ac- 
cumulation of capital in quantities, 
large or small, is also protected and 
made possible only by the law, and that 
this law is established for the benefit of 
society, for all men, and not for the 
benefit of a group of men. If it were 
not for such law and its general recog- 
nition, the world would simply be a 
scene of universal robbery by power, 
exactly as is now going en in some of 
the corporate dealings which we have 
touched upon. 

This is very simple and fundamental, 
but do you see where it leads us? It 
shows, without doubt or possibility of 
denial that if wealth, whether corporate 
or individual, is used for oppression and 
the damage of society, then, under force 
oi the same law which gives sanction 
to its accumulation, it can be and should 
be taken from unworthy hands. 

An interesting case of oppressive 
monopoly has been recently exposed in 
the case of the senate-fortified express 
companies, Without the consent of the 
senate, the President has recently en- 
tered into reciprocal parcels-post ar- 
rangements with England so that now 
parcels from the interior of the United 
States can be sent to the interior of 
England at less price than they can be 
shipped by express from Chicago to 
Muskegon and still the Senate blocks 
the way to a strictly American parcels 
post. How long will the public stand 
this sort of thing in face of such def- 
inite demonstrations ? 


CONTROL OVER LABOR. 


We cannot pass the question of the 
battle line and the disintegrating forces 
with which we are dealing, without full 
recognition of the awful iniquities 
practiced under the banner of Union 
Labor. Men have been dragged from 
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wagons and had both arms broken under 
the auspices of a teamsters’ strike in 
San Francisco, with no reproof or even 
disapproval from the Union. Women 
have been stripped and beaten and in- 
sulted and men have been killed in Chi- 
cago, apparently with consent or ap- 
proval of striking organizations. Labor 
Unions must be sure they are definitely 
and clearly right, and upon Capital is 
placed the same burden, and when the 
contests come, if Labor is right, it must 
not lose its case by putting brutality 
against wrong. 


m 66 


THE “SOCIALISTIC” FIGHT. 


I have touched upon a few of the 
many subjects at issue between the 
American people and their own evil 
tendencies, with which they are waging 
victorious war. If this fight is social- 
istic it is socialistic only as a united 
effort against unscrupulous, predatory 
individualism. The American people 
are essentially individualistic, They are 
not struggling for a low mean that will 
represent the least service and the low- 
est qualifications, They are struggling 
for a chance and if that chance must 
be gained through co-operation, how- 
ever socialistic that co-operation may 
be, the socialism in it is merely a means 
to an end and will be intensified or mol- 
lified in accordance with the modifica- 
tion of the unfair conditions now ex- 
erted by individualism unrestrained by 
law or a sense of justice or decency. 

We have considered the evils against 
which we are fighting. We should now 
look at some of the means that are used 
to promote the cause of evil. We find 
everywhere and everlastingly the same 
old thing, which is colloquially termed 
“poodle,” the purchase of legislation, 
the anarchy of the rich—for poor men 
do not buy legislation because they can- 
not. We find everywhere the spirit of 
partisanship which, dividing the good, 
rewards the evil, and politicians who 
talk loudest of party loyalty laugh loud- 
est over the spoil. This stupid partisan- 
ship is probably less known in Chicago 
than anywhere in the country, owing to 
years of education against it. 
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We find everywhere the cowardice of 
people who, knowing things, are afraid 
to speak out, and who, having ideals, 
only whisper them when they should 
shout them from the house tops. 

And then again, we find forever and 
everywhere, false ideals of what con- 
stitutes success and an ignorance which 
seldom questions why we are in the 
world. It seems as though religion were 
a!most dead and the gospel of Jane 
Addams, and of Tolstoy, and Wagner, 
and other prophets of our day, seems 
something new to those who claim al- 
legiance to the Nazarene. There is prob- 
ably no quotation more commonly used 
than the question: ‘What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?”” And yet how many 
people really grasp it with a realizing 
sense ? 


THE UNWORTHY GOAL, 


We are by no means done with the 
false view that the gathering of money 
constitutes success and that crimes may 
be condoned by the bestowal of that 
money for charity or education when it 
is no longer to be counted by our de- 
crepit or dead fingers. 

How silly and how small are the 
things that many strive for. When men 
are for life insured of food enough, and 
enough to wear, and the opportunities 
that may broaden life, many of them 
still struggle without cessation, not for 
the service of the world, but for bank 
accounts which can be of no possible 
use to them. 

Ephemeral creatures of a day, it 
seems as though they never tried to 
scarch out the meaning of life, but sell 
their lives and souls for nothing and 
leave the world worse than they found 
it. To me these seem the most ignorant 
of all men in the world. I have met 
many politicians and many of them 
were workers of iniquity. I also have 
met politicians with really clean and 
high ideals ;al! had a sense of democracy 
and a sense of kindliness. The doctor, 
be he great and honorable, or be he 
small or quack; the lawyer, practicing 
in the justice court or supreme court, 
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whatever his moral bias may be; the 
laborer, the farmer, the miner, the cow- 
boy; all these men have met the world 
and known the world and its trouble 


and struggle and have a sense of democ- , 


racy, but somehow the accumulation of 
wealth, even by men who have grown 
up from the bottom, seems often to blind 
them to the real life of the world. With 
failure they are apt to grow bitter; with 
success they are apt to grow hard; in 
any event they grow blind to what is 
about them. 

Many of them, to the lack of moral 
sense or a sense of proportion, add an- 
cther crime, They lack a sense of 
humor. The shipbuilding magnates of 
New York, with their little shell game 
and elusive pea, are not especially ad- 
mirable although very rich. I can never 
think of the Whitney-Widener-Elkins 
svndicate in their wanderings in search 
ef unearned privileges in public streets, 
except as organ grinders’ monkeys who 
are asking or snatching the nickels of 
children. 

If thrift and saving may be consid- 
ered as life preserveres, as they fairly 
may, then we can say with equal 
certainty, that those dollars unfairly or 
dishonestly accumulated, are like the 
cast iron found in the life preservers in 
the New York ferry boats. They area 
weight to our souls, a burden to our 
lives, and, sooner or later, will sink us 
or our successors. 

The wrongs of which we have taken 
notice seem to me to be more largely 
due to the heedless rush toward an un- 
worthy goal than to ineradicable human 
tendencies. Better public opinion will 
create better environment, and ideals 
which have outlasted the coinage of 
every nation in history, will wipe the 
dollar mark from our civilization. 


THE BETTER TREND. 


In spite of all the evils we see in the 
world and the battle waging on all sides 
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of us, I am sure that things are tending 
mightily toward righteousness, I see 
the splendid altruism of labor. I feel 
sure that wealth is coming, with the 
new generations, to bear with it, the 
burdens of responsibility for its use and 
its expenditure. Many of the noblest 
men I know are men who are beyond 
want or its reasonable possibility. They 
are men who work; who do not talk 
money Or wear money but try to help 
others to the utmost of their time and 
means. These men are of the democracy 
and their number is growing with grow- 
ing enlightenment. 

It will not be long before an account 
of every man’s stewardship will con- 
tain three searching questions not here- 
tofore popular: 

What do you do as an excuse for ex- 
istence ? 

How did you get your money? 

How do you spend it? 

In scattered wise, because I have been 
too busy to do better, I have tried to 
indicate our present day tendencies, and 
drift. 


In the labor movement, in consum- 
e1s’ leagues, in the Arts and Crafts 
movement, in the fight against misused 
money, in the purging of our mutual 
endeavor, in our ceaseless, restless 
search for light, the tendencies all 
converge in a general uplift, a nearer 
approach to equality of opportunity, a 
better understanding and a_ kindlier 
view of each other, and the sum is 
Democracy. For that noble word car- 
ries in it the yearning of the world. 
Throughout the earth it is gaining hour 
by hour, The perception of progress 
should encourage and inspire us, and 
make us thankful that it has been our 
good fortune to live in a generation 
wherein the seed sown by the great and 
good men of the past is so rapidly ap- 
proaching abundant fruition. 














Chicago, with its usual fearlessness 
in great undertakings, has now the 
nucleus of a museum of city activities 
which is the first of its kind on this side 
sf the Atlantic, and in the breadth of its 
projected scope, is unrivaled in the 
world, 

The loan exhibition which has signal- 


The Municipal Museum of Chicago 


By Charles B. Ball 


made possible the movement which has 
resulted in the incorporation of the Mu- 
seum. The chief facts were the success 
of the Municipal Exposition of the 
German cities held in Dresden in the 
summer of 1903, and the presence of 
much of this exhibition material in the 
German section at St. Louis. A further 
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Room devoted to Exhibits of Public Health and Housing 


Showing designs for tuberculosis sanatorium, Chicago tuberculosis and pneumonia charts, wall 
paintings of Essen dwellings, cabinets of detail drawings, diagrams from New York department of 
health, models of New York tenements, and models prepared by Imperial Board of Health of Germany. 


ized the month since the Museum doors 
were opened to the public has placed 
the enterprise within the realm of ac- 
complishment, although its most im- 


portant ideals still wait on the future 


for fulfilment. 
ITS INCEPTION. 
Several related facts suggested and 
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fact was the display made et ihe World’s 
Fair by some half a dozen American 
cities, of which the artistic and complete 
showing made by the Twin Cities, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, was especially 
noteworthy. 


3esides these exhibits, which attract- 
ed the notice of the casual visitor, other 
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municipal articles from a number of 
countries were so scattered in various 
buildings of the Fair as to be located 
with difficulty even by the student who 
was aware Of their existence. The self- 
evident advantage which would result 
from the gathering of all this municipal 
material in one place seems to have been 
of great importance from the first in the 
minds of those to whom it was presented 
in the early history of the Museum 
scheme. 

During September, 1904, some 
thought and attention was given to 
the possibility of collecting material 
for the Chicago Museum and a list was 
prepared by Mr. George E. Hooker of 
articles considered desirable for the pur- 
poses of such an institution. This mem- 
orandum, although by no means con- 
fined to German exhibits, was based 
upon the understanding that a consider- 
able portion of the display made by the 
Imperial Board of Health of Germany 
could be purchased at a reasonable price. 


The project was made the subject of 
frequent conferences among those who 
favored its progress, but little definite 
action was taken until the 19th of Octo- 
ber, when its merits were considered at 
a regular meeting of the City Homes 
Association and the proposition referred 
te a committee, who were given authori- 
ty to proceed, if sufficient encourage- 
ment should justify such a course. The 
financial support of influential persons 
was immediately sought and secured. 


On October 26th, a representative 
was sent to the World’s Fair to examine 
the proposed exhibits in detail and to 
conduct negotiations for securing those 
that were found to be suitable and avail- 
able. From this time, active operations 
were prosecuted both in Chicago and in 
St. Louis. A circular statement was 
prepared and circulated. Arrangements 
were perfected for the use of space in 
the Public Library building. The co- 
operation of city officials was solicited, 
with the result that Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison wrote a cordial letter of 
endorsement, which gave an official 
standing to the Museum, and thus had 
great value in influencing the decision 
cf foreign commissioners. 
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The Commissioner General of Ger- 
miany to the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, Dr, Theodor Lewald, was in- 
vited to Chicago, and at a dinner given 
by the Museum directors at the Chicago 
Club on November 23rd expressed his 
appreciation of the importance of the 
movement and promised hearty co-op- 
eration in securing German exhibits 
from the World’s Fair. 

Articles of Incorporation were filed 
at Springfield on November 19, 1904, 
and from that date the Museum became 
a certain success. 

At St. Louis, the first step was to 
secure the co-operation of the authori- 
ties of the exposition. This was ac- 
complished through the influence of the 
Director of Exhibits, Mr. F. J. V. Skiff, 
who furnished the Museum representa- 
tive with a general letter of introduction 
to the foreign commissioners and ex- 
hibitors, commending the undertaking 
as in every respect worthy of confidence. 
From November 6th, the date on which 
this letter was signed, the work of ac- 
quiring exhibits was diligently prose- 
cuted. Although the idea of a compar- 
ative municipal museum was a novel 
one, it commended itself at once to those 
who controlled the various exhibits, and 
arrangements were rapidly perfected for 
borrowing much of the civic material 
shown by American cities. 

The difficulties encountered in secur- 
ing foreign materials were numerous. 
It was necessary first to explain the 
scheme proposed for the institution, then 
to give assurances of the good faith 
and reliability of its promoters, and fin- 
ally to convince the exhibitor that it 
would be to his advantage to make a 
loan or donation to the Museum. 


When the promise of a loan or gift 
had been secured, then ensued the al- 
most endless complications arising from 
our customs laws, which made it ten 
times more troublesome and expensive 
to give a small picture or model to the 
‘Museum than to return it to the foreign 
country from which it had been brought. 
A number of small gifts of consider- 
able value to the enterprise were indeed 
relinquished by reason of the incom- 
mensurate expense and inconvenience 
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involved in compliance with the customs 
formalities. 

At last, as the various articles were 
released, they were assembled in a single 
building and packed for transportation. 

After much tedious unravelling of 
red tape and exasperating delays in 
transportation, all the exhibits finally 
reached Chicago by February 7th. 


[TS PURPOSE 


AND SCOPE. 
The purpose of the Municipal Muse- 
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The scope of the proposed exhibits 
may be broadly indicated by the follow- 
ing classification : 

Structure of Cities; Public Art; 
Public Recreation ; Disposal of Wastes ; 
Transportation ; Street Making; Bridg- 
es; Municipal Administration; Civic 
Literature and Statistics. 

The complete rounding out of so full 
a scheme will not, of course, be practi- 
cable at once although most of the 





Cities in Map and Miniature 


The panoramic painting of the 


win Cities shows the 


Mississippi river, the bridges 


which cross it, and the prominent buildings of St. Paul and Minneapolis, as weil as the 


general park system of these cities. 
large map of Munich, a 


Other objects 
a Japanese garden, views of the Hall of Justice and Union 
Square, San Francisco, a design for an Isle of Safety, and the model showing 


represented in the picture are the 


the loca- 


ticn of the State Capitol of Minnesota, with its proposed approaches. 


um of Chicago is “The promotion of 
intelligence concerning the administra- 
tion of cities and the problems of urban 
lite, through the assembling of data and 
illustrative material relating to the pro- 
cesses of cive development, the expert 
classification of the material and its 
presentation in a form calculated to 
meet the needs of both the student and 
the practical man of affairs.” 


classes in the list are represented in the 
collection to some extent, even at this 
early stage of development. 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION, 


The arrangements for the loan exhi- 
bition held in the Museum rooms in the 
Public Library Building were duly car- 
ried out and the display inaugurated 
om February 23rd by a private view 


given to the directors and _ invited 
guests. The general public was ad- 
mitted on the 24th, and for a month 
thereafter. An attendance of 2,000 
people on special days was noted, and 
the total attendance during the en- 
tire period is believed to have exceeded 
20,000 persons. 

A variety of means were employed 
to heighten the interest of visitors in 
the objects displayed and to suggest 
their relations to a wide range of civic 
activities. Tours about the rooms were 
conducted at stated hours by members 
of the committee and short descriptions 
given of the exhibits in the various lo- 
cations. Talks about the subjects il- 
lustrated by the more important group 
displays formed a regular part of 
each daily program, and more formal 
addresses, illustrated by lantern slides, 
were delivered by competent speakers 
and noted visitors. 

Clubs, associations and schools were 
entertained by previous appointment in 
considerable numbers, and were by this 
means enabled to avail themselves of the 
opportunities for group instruction as 
to the significance of the important ex- 
hibits. 

One of the special features of the 
loan exhibition was the display made 
possible by the co-operation of Major 
J. G. Woodbury, Commissioner of 
Street Cleaning of the City of New 
York. This comprised actual street 
cleaning apparatus, a model of the in- 
cinerator and sorting plant in operation, 
as well as a comprehensive wall exhibit 
of photographs, designs of buildings, 
etc. The presence of district superin- 
tendent, F. L. Stearns, to explain the 
methods and work of department was 
much appreciated. 

The alcove devoted to City Plans in- 
cluded the development maps of the 
cities of Bonn and Munich, the original 
pian proposed for the grouping of St. 
Louis public buildings and a large 
model to illustrate the proposed ap- 
proaches to the State Capitol of Min- 
nesota. 

The Recreation corner showed grea 
diversity in means afforded for such 
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uses in the various cities. Public baths 
and bath beaches, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds and children’s gardens were all 
in evidence. 

The showing made of Park Systems 
properly gave Boston the first place, both 
in the comprehensive plan of the Met- 
ropolitan district and in the details of 
execution shown by the photographs. 
The Twin Cities made a fine display in 
this group. Two Japanese subjects 
were displayed here, one a fine photo- 
graph from the public garden of Oya- 
hama and the other a Japanese corner 
from the San Francisco park system. 

Municipal Architecture was quite 
fully illustrated, both by examples of 
design and pictures of works already 
executed. The German examples con- 
sisted of the enlarged photograph of the 
Town Hall of Padeborn and the beau- 
tiful structures which crown the Dus- 
seldorf wall improvement. 

An extensive showing was made 
in the Housing class, comprising large 
wall paintings and many detailed draw- 
ings, as well as stereoscopic views from 
the City of Essen, three models and 
numerous photographs of New York 
tenements, designs of municipal dwe!- 
lings from Stuttgardt and maps illus- 
trating the zone system of building 
regulations in force in Dresden and 
Mannheim. 

The section comprised in Public 
Health was a large one. In it was ex- 
hibited a quantity of material illustrating 
the work of the Paris, New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Paul Departments of 
Health, and an important set of models 
prepared by the Imperial Board of 
Health of Germany to show the prog- 
ress of that empire in public sanita- 
tion. 

Other classes not thus far mentioned, 
in which displays were made, are Street 
Paving, Water Supply and Sewerage, 
Milk Consumption, Administration and 
Statistics, Bridges, etc. 


ITS FUTURE. 


A rearrangement of the exhibits is 
now in progress, and it is intended to 
reopen the Museum from April 5th to 
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15th inclusive. The display for that 
period will especially emphasize Public 
Health and Housing, and a number of 
exhibits will be shown for which space 
has not been heretofore available. 
Among them will be Charles Booth’s 
large map of London, a beautiful map 
of Cologne, charts illustrating housing 
cenditions in the German cities and ad- 
ditional Chicago exhibits illustrating 
our public works. 
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Shall our streets and boulevards ex- 
tend in limitless lines toward the setting 
sun or shall they terminate at intervals 
in vistas of beauty? 

Shall our antiquated bridges be re- 
placed with like gaunt skeletons of steel 
or shall these give place to structures 
that may in artistic effect vie with those 
of Berlin and Paris? 

Shall our projected city and county 
buildings prove no more than hideous 








Park Flans and Corner of Library 


Mrs. Conde Hamlin, director of exhibits, is shown engaged in conversation with Mr. 


Warren H. Manning, 
pear in the picture. 
Chicago park 


the noted landscape 


improvements ; 


architect. 
Also exhibits, as follows: 
maps and details of 


The office and library alcoves ap- 
A park plan from Hanover; designs for 
Metropolitan Park System, Boston 


and vicimty; and the model of the Free Port of Copenhagen. 


ITS VALUE TO CHICAGO. 

Shall our parks and playgrounds of 
the future be no more than open, dis- 
connected, cinder-paved spaces, or shall 
they form harmonious city belts of na- 
tural and artificial beauty, accentuated 
with tree and lawn, shrub and flower 
and vine? 





additions to the list of skyscrapers, or 
shall Chicago, profiting by the examples 
cf Washington, Cleveland and St. 
Louis, so wisely plan and locate these 
important edifices that the future shall 
develop around them a group of worthy 
examples of civic art? 

The answer to these questions de- 
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pends to a degree upon the financial 
support given by our wealthy citizens 
and upon the use made of our munic- 
ipal museum by designers, public offi- 
cials and the general public. With 
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Chicago to know is to act. May we 
not learn through the instrumentality 
of this institution to emulate the best 
things accomplished by our great sister 
cities all over the world? 


Liquor Law Reform in New York 


By Michael M. Davis, Jr. 


Contributed through the Neighborhood Workers’ Association of New York City—Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, Editor 


The saloon situation in New York City 
may be described as iniquity enforced 
by law. The City, indeed, does not make 
its liquor tax law; the State Legislature 
does that for it. Briefly put, the es- 
sentials of the “Raines Law,” as relat- 
ing to the metropolis, are these: Liquor 
cannot be sold on Sunday in saloons, 
but, where a meal is furnished with it, 
it may be sold in hotels, a hotel being 
required for the purposes of this law 
to have at least ten bedrooms, ‘‘separa- 
ted by partitions, at least three inches 
thick,” a dining room and a kitchen 
“sufficient to provide bona fide meals 
at one and the same time for twenty 
guests.” 

It may have been thought by 
the promoters of this law, when it 
passed the legislature in 1896, that such 
a provision would prevent the sale of 
liquor on Sunday except as_ served 
with meals in a hotel. Over 2,700 ho- 
tels now exist in New York City, Such 
a number is far beyond the natural re- 
quirements of even New York’s vast 
population; more than half of them, in 
fact, are called into being by the liquor 
law, not by the need for lodging. The 
“Raines Law Hotel” is not a hotel in 
anything but a bad name. The meal 
requirement is a joke, a joke of the 
dimensions of a sandwich in the center 
of the table, a sandwich small. square, 
uneaten, indeed perennial. The ten- 
room requirement is beyond a_ joke. 
When a saloon keeper finds it neces- 
sary to keep ten furnished rooms in or- 
der that he may legally reap profits 
from Sunday selling. he is put to it to 
make use of those rooms. In a large 
proportion of cases, what has been done 





is to use them for immoral purposes. 
The “Raines Law Hotel” has become a 
house of assignation. To go into de- 
tails is not necessary. The details are 
plentiful, unquestionable, often mon- 
strous. The Sunday closing law, more- 
over, is not enforced in the case of 
saloons, at least in a large majority of 
such cases. The side door at least is 
ordinarily open on Sunday, if not to all 
comers at least to those known to be 
“insiders.” Aside from political com- 
plications and corruption of the police 
force, the situation that presents itself 
is not merely that of a law made ridic- 
ulous, but one that has become a part- 
ner, even an engine of vice. 


JEROM E'S ATTITUDE. 


William Travers Jerome, a District 
Attorney who needs no introduction 
even to those who live a thousand miles 
away, has just published a little book 
on “The Liquor Tax Law in New 
York,” with the sub-title “A Plea for 
the Opening of Saloons on Sunday.” 
In the first place, he says, the law re- 
quiring Sunday closing is unenforced 
because it is unenforceable, because a 
majority of the population of the city 
do not consider “the prohibited acts im- 
moral in themselves and do not yield 
willing obedience to the law.” In the 
second chapter he takes up the evils of 
the present law. It is a dark list, in 
which the “Raines Law Hotel,” with 
the degradation of the saloon-keeper 
as a natural consequence, itself stands 
first and perhaps grestest; in which 
biackmail and corruption in the police 
department appear as inevitable results 
of a law which tempts police-captains 
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to make fortunes from winking at Sun- 
Gay opening of saloons; in which we 
have startling testimony, from the chief 
prosecuting lawyer of the county, as to 
the prevalence of perjury among police- 
men, and the lack of reliance which 
lawyers and juries have come to place 
upon their evidence. Bound up with 
all these, a bond which seems to tie 
them to the unhappy city is the connec- 
tion of the liquor tax law with politics, 
which makes it politically fatal, on the 
one hand, for any administration to en- 
deavor actually to enforce the Sunday 
closing law, and on the other hand ce- 
ments firmly the organization of those 
interested in the system of blackmail 
and criminality which is accompanying 
it. Mr, Jerome’s argument on this side 
is most convincing. He is in a position 
to know the facts; he gives them to us, 
even less fully than we should like, in a 
virile and pointed way. He brushes 
swiftly aside various plans for reform, 
such as legalized selling by the side 
door on Sunday, the referendum, local 
option. He believes that the opening 
of licensed places to sell liquor on Sun- 
day between the hours of 1 o’clock and 
11 o'clock p. m. would solve the prob- 
lem, or go far toward solving it. He 
believes that such a law would be en- 
forced because public opinion would 
be behind it; that the administration 
enforcing it, would not, consequently, 
meet political death ; that blackmail and 
corruption of the police force would 
cease for the obvious reason that liquor 
dealers will not corruptly pay for privi- 
leges they may legally possess. 


UP STATE BIGOTRY. 


To pass such a law through the legis- 
lature is at this time probably hopeless. 
Even within the city itself, the interests 
arrayed in opposition would be many, 
and this is true to an enchanced degree, 
within the body of the State. It would 
almost seem that the city is locked up 
in a cell by a blind man (from up- 
State) who cannot see the noisesome- 
ness of the dungeon. 


A CONFERENCE AT THE CITY CLUB. 


So long as a prisoner cannot break 
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the door down, he must. dig away at the 
edge of the wall little by little. On 
Jan. 16, 1905, a conference was called 
to the City Club to deal with the “Raines 
Law Hotel” question. Not the saloon 
question as a whole, but the single point 
of the Raines Law Hotel was to be 
dealt with in a spirit of opportunism 
voiced by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff when he 
said: “Go slow, gentlemen, one thing 
at a time.” Senator Raines is now in- 
tioducing, or has introduced in the Leg- 
islature at Albany, a bill drawn in ac- 
cordance with the views of this confer- 
ence, a bill, which, it is believed, will 
wipe out the “Raines Law Hotel,” by 
simply requiring that every hotel must 
conform to the regulations of the 
Building and Fire Departments of this 
city. The definition of “hotel” in: the 
Building Code includes mention of 
“more than fifteen sleeping rooms above 
the first story.” Since the passage 
of the “Raines Law” the Building De- 
partment has practically created a sep- 
arate class of hotels, the “Raines Law 
Hotels,” and it has not applied to them 
the provision regarding construction of 
hotel buildings laid down in the Build- 
ing Code. As the facts stand now, a 
large proportion of hotels do not even 
obey the “Raines Law” as regards the 
thickness of partitions between bed- 
rooms, kitchen facilities, etc., and es- 
pecially in the requirement that all ho- 
tels over 35 feet in height must be fire- 
proof. 


REFORM IN SIGHT. 


The proposed law would compel 
the Excise Department, before issuing 
a license to sell liquor, to receive as- 
surance from the Building and. Fire De- 
partments that the requirements of 
these departments, with regard to ho- 
tels, have been complied with by the 
licensee. The facts of now existing ho- 
tels go to show that while legitimate 
hotels would be unharmed, ninety per 
cent. of the “Raines Law Hotels,” would 
either have to go out of business; to 
transform themselves into fire proof 
buildings, or make other modifications 
which are practically out of the ques- 
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tion; or, finally, to become ordinary sa- tory to all in the sense that it goes only 
loons. In any case, the “Raines Law i little way. It should remove, how- 
Hotel,” would practically cease to exist. ever, one definite evil, a crying evil, and 
There seems much probability that this it will leave the way open for further 
bill will be enacted into law. Such a_ constructive work dealing with the Ex- 
manner of dealing with the Excise prob- cise and Sunday-saloon question as a 
lcm is unsatisfactory to many, because whole; it will make that question more 
it would not prevent illegal Sunday sell- definite, and help any wise plan of re- 
ing in saloons, nor affect the corruption form, Mr. Jerome’s or another’s, in be- 
which now exists; and it is unsatisfac- ing wisely considered. 


“The East Side in Danger” 
By Lillian D. Wald 


“The East Side in Danger,” has been ney Jerome and others spoke with force 
the somewhat startling heading to an and eloquence. The City Club also held 
appeal from friends of the neighbor- a conference and all united in the pub- 
hood to rally for the preservation of lic hearing, which was held before the 
its streets from the proposed plan of an Rapid Transit Commission, Thursday 
elevated railway through the entire morning, March the 16th: 


length of Delancy Street, down Baxter While vigorous protest is made 
Street, forming a loop to connect the against the outrage of such a plan and 
bridges. social workers unite in believing that 


The intolerable condition of the no project could be devised that would 
Brooklyn Bridge terminal has long be more inimical to their efforts for 
been notorious. The inadequate car better living on the east side, they be- 
service provided by the Brooklyn Rap- lieve that the trouble at the terminal 
id Transit Committee, and the conges- should be stopped. The expert engin- 
tion inevitable on account of the con- eers whom they have consulted, which 
verging of all traffic at a single point, includes engineers of the Rapid Tran- 
has been the subject of heated discus- sit Commission, declare that a Subway 
sions for years. For relief of this, New is feasible and practicable, that the 
York has made, on the whole, public elevated R. R. is obsolete and unneces- 


clamor; but those familiar with the~ sary; and many substitute plans have , 
lower east side conditions insist that been submitted to the Commission. 
relief should not be purchased at the The City Club, in particular, having 


cost of sacrificing the broad, widened made an exhaustive study Mr. Stover, 
Delaney Street and the dearly-fought- speaking for a committee of one hun- 
for Mulberry Street Park. The pro- dred, including many of the Settlement 
posed route would pass over the most workers, and Mr. Veiller, speaking for 
crowded part of the city and add to the City Club, have submitted the re- 
the din, the darkness and the unsani- sult of their exhaustive studies and 
tary condition of an already over-bur- their recommendations. 
dened section. Probably nothing in recent years has 
Mr. Charles B. Stover has organized so united those concerned ;—social 
the protest of the lower east side, which workers, the business men, real estate 
found expression in the mass meeting interests, pastors, priests and rabbis ;— 
on the Bowery held in Miner’s Thea- and it is believed that their vigorously 
tre, at which Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. pressed protest may have the triumph 
Hinrichs, of Brooklyn, District Attor- of successful result. 











































An Embodiment of Social Spirit 
Hull House Woman’s Club Building 


By Mary E. McDowell 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 
alized a long cherished hope. 


In their new quarters the Hull House Women’s Club has at last re- 
In the main the building consists of two related parts, 


—the club rooms and the large auditorium with its cloak room, kitchen and drawing 
rooms.The club room ministers to the daily needs of the members and also serves as a 
commodious reception room on more formal occasions, contains their circulating library 


of about 1000 volumes, and devoted adequate space for garments and 


linen—one of 


the good works upon which the club is engaged is sewing for others less privileged 


than ‘hemselves. 


Above the club room and reached by short flights of stairs from either side is the audi- 


torium which, with its foyer and gallery has a seating capacity of 750. 


The decorative 


treatment of the entire building conforms to the structural lines, the auditorium walls 
being divided into panels by well propotioned pilasters from which spring low segmental 
arches which in turn support the beamed ceiling and in their hangings bring out to 
their best advantage the harmonious proportions of the entire scheme. 


If one planted a small acorn that 
seemed very insignificant and then 
watched it grow into a strong oak tree 
that gave shade to the weary in the 
heat of summer and shelter to bird and 
beast, that one can enter somewhat 
into my feelings on the day of the open- 
ing of the Hull House Woman’s Club 
Building. 

Among the eight hundred guests I 
spied out the small group of Charter 
Members, who thirteen years ago were 
too timid and self conscious to even put 
a motion, As I looked into their faces 
the meaning of the building and the 
significance of the gathering came to 
me and I found myself saying with the 
great Apostle “The invisible things of 
God are clearly seen in the things that 
are made.” This was true when the 
religious impulse expressed itself in 
cathedrals and is just as true now when 
the social conscience expresses itself in 
a beautiful club house—in a _neigh- 
borhood where ugliness abides and 
where social needs are immediate and 
pressing. 

The building is simple, the auditor- 
ium is dignified as becomes its purpose, 
and genial as the social uses. The Li- 
brary on the first floor not only holds 
its many hundred books but has _ its 
corner sacred to the memory of Mrs. 
Stevens, one of its former Presidents. 
The artistic bronze tablet and _ the 


carved linen chest that is .kept filled 
with articles to be loaned to the sick 
both speak of her influence upon the 
ciub and the city. 
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An earnest Jewish woman, a guest 
from another Settlement Club, when 
describing the occasion to her own 
club said: “The Hall it is oh! so beau- 
tiful and the lady who gave it to the 
club she was so quiet and simple. She 
was like the flowers in the room, and 
the First President when she spoke— 
Well! She was just religious I think.” 

Mrs. Bowen earned her right to give 
the club this building. She has been a 
member eleven years; as President and 
Vice-President she has known it in its 
times of weakness as well as in its times 
of power. 

Mrs. Bowen stirred all hearts when 
she handed the keys to Miss Addams 
after she had explained her reasons for 
making the building and placing over 
its doors the name of the Woman’s 
Club House, because they needed a 
home. 

She said she was simply trying to pay 
a debt of obligation to Hull House for 
all it had been to her and she hoped 
that all gossip and uncharitableness 
would be kept out and all that made 
for righteousness would be encouraged. 

“And now,” continued ‘Mrs. Bowen, 
“T want to say a word for the great 
power that has made for righteousness 
in this west side, the power of Hull 
House itself. 

“The amount of good it has accom- 
plished in this great city of ours can 
never be estimated. It has touched the 
lives of thousands and ten thousands 
and where it has touched, it has bright- 
ened and uplifted. It has made better 
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wives and mothers, better husbands and 
fathers. It has kept the children in 
school and taken them off the streets 
and kept them from the shop and the 
factory. 

“It has opened wide its doors and 
bidden all welcome and stood as neigh- 
Lor, helper and friend. 

“It has erected a building where peo- 
ple are respectably and comfortably 
housed at moderate cost and has set 
a new standard for the Landlords of the 
neighborhood. It has encouraged liter- 
ature, art and music, and has taught 
the people the value of true things. It 
has created and awakened a_ national 
and a civic pride and thus has made 
better citizens, and last but perhaps not 
least, it has brought together people 
from all parts of the city who have met 
here on a common ground, rich and 
poor alike, and have found each in the 
other a friend. 

“Miss Addams, it is with great pleas- 
ure I hand you the keys of this building. 
You can add them to the bunch you ai- 
ready carry and I know that must be a 
very large one because on it you have 
a key to the heart of every woman in 
this club and we all bless you and love 
you for the inspiration that you have 
always been to us.” 


The audience was composed of the 
four hundred members of the club and 
guests from the State and County Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Hen- 
rotin who welcomed the club into the 
General Federation some dozen years 
ago, congratulated them on their new 
home—and said that the reason of their 
growth was shown early in their history 
when their president had told of the 
need of a club among the Bohemian 
women in the Stock Yards district and 
had asked for volunteers to assist in this 
organization. Nine women, a large 
proportion of the membership, rose to 





their feet as willing to go away from’, 


their own neighborhood to help another. 

That spirit which has been character- 
istic of the club in all its life has made 
it the power it is. Mrs. Frake the 
President of the State Federation and 
Mrs Upton of the Cook County League 
congratulated the club and spoke of its 
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active interest in all the social and 
philanthropic work of the state and 
country. Mrs. Upton spoke especially 
of Mrs. Stevens the third President of 
the club, who had organized the Cook 
County League and who, as the first 
Probation Officer of Chicago, had done 
much to secure the Juvenile Court 
Law in the state. 

Because the eleven or more settle- 
ment woman’s clubs have become so 
much a part of the higher life of the 
city since the one at Hull House was 
started, and because this one is repre- 
sentative, I think its experiences may be 
suggestive especially to those who are 
afraid of growing large in fear they 
may outgrow their usefulness. 

Thirteen years ago I had the Kinder- 
garten at Hull House. It was expected 
that I would have a mothers’ meeting 
but I found the attitude of instructor 
to mothers an unusual one, 

I saw a way out of my embarrass- 
ment when one day Miss Addams said, 
“Why not organize a woman’s club.” 
immediately proposed this to the nine 
women who came to my room when I 
was ill with a cold. 

One of the mothers generously said: 
“That is just the thing to do for then 
you and Mrs. Fuller can be members 
even though you are not mothers.” 

At first we met over a cup of tea and 
talked about the children and home 
problems. Soon other women came and 
we drafted a simple constitution which 
gave us the object of the club “To bring 
together women of different national- 
ities and creeds into an organization 
that should make better women and 
mothers and citizens.” 

From nine charter members the club 
has grown to over four hundred. It 
has disproved that cynical saying that 
a happy woman like a happy nation has 
no history and has proved that a woman 
or a club of women by entering into 
the life of a community trying to sup- 
ply its needs and really caring for its 
welfare will find its life happy, useful 
and wholesomely exciting. 

This club did not start out as a self 
culture club or a social club, but it has 
without developing self-consciousness 
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widened the interests and deepened 
the sympathies of many hundreds of 
women whose lives were limited and 
starved. 

This club has developed a sense of 
social obligation because the needs are 
so many and so pressing and because in 
its early history it established that broad 
policy of entering every open door and 
often pushing the door wide open if 
they found it ajar. This policy has 
brought the club into a large place and 
made it a force for personal and social 
righteousness. 


When the club outgrew the small 
room which was so cosy, and where 
each individual woman could secure 
personal attention, some of us were 
afraid we were growing too large and 
were reluctant to give up that smaller 
fellowship for the larger that has come 
to the club. 

When one woman is in sympathetic 
touch with eight women she has more 
than enlarged her life nine times and 
when she comes into a magnetic circle 
of four hundred who are constantly 
drawn towards larger and larger circles 
of helpfulness she is gaining a culture 
that is not of the schools—but comes 
from life. 

I looked at the eight hundred women 
gathered in the beautiful Hall. Of most 
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of these women I knew something. 
They were of all creeds, all nationalities 
ot different pasts and opportunities. 
They were poor and rich, black and 


white. They were of the Universities 
and the Public Schools and of no 
Schools, They represented employer 


and employee. There were conserva- 
tives and radicals met in a fellowship 
that comes through an organized pur- 
pose. 

Here in the midst of our differences 
we found a common natural place 
where the differences were swallowed 
up in the simple discovery of our com- 
mon needs and obligations. 

To have for two hours a love that 
believeth all things, hopeth all things 
that never faileth is to have a religious 
impulse that I never had in the grandest 
Cathedral. I felt not that God is in his 
Heaven but that He is in women and ‘f 
they can believe it and express it even 
a club house may indeed be a new 
Cathedral not made with hands; a 
place where the invisible things of God 
are clearly seen in deeds that are done. 

I felt convinced that if this inner life 
is constantly renewed there can be no 
more danger in a small club growing 
larger or a small settlement growing 
larger than there is in an individual 
woman growing into a social woman 
or an acorn growing into a great oak. 





A House Stands 


A house stands on a busy street, 
Its doors are opened wide, 
To all who come it bids “Good cheer,” 
To some it says: “Abide.” 
Gathered within its friendly walls 
A club of women find 
The joys of glad companionship, 
Contentment for the mind, 


For they have learned what all must learn, 
That in life’s hardest storm 
The shelter we together build 
Is all that keeps us warm; 
That fellowship is heaven-sent 
That it alone can free 
The human heart from bitterness, 
And give it liberty. 


Some hours they spend in quiet mood, 
On poet’s wings up-borne, 

They lose themselves in other’s joys 
Or weep with those who mourn. 





on a Busy Street 


Some hours by traveled mem’ry led 
To foreign lands they roam; 

Some hours they bide beside the hearth 
And talk of things of home. 


Some hours they sit ‘neath music’s spell, 
And when the air is rife 

With all the magic of sweet sound, 
It heals the pang of life. 

Some hours they dream with civic pride 
Of cities that shall be, 

Within whose streets each citizen, 
Shall live life worthily. 


Some hours they sew with tender thought, 
To keep one mem’ry green; 

They talk of those whose lives are hard, 
Who suffer wrongs unseen. 

They ever open wide their hearts 
To all who are oppressed, 

And in life’s strange perplexities 
They strive for what is best. 

JANE ADDAMS. 





The Robert Browning Settlement oc- 
cupies a unique strategic position. It 
stands in Walworth, which contains the 
geographical centre of the County of 
London. It thus lies at the heart of the 
Heart of Empire. Walworth is also 
the most densely peopled Metropolitan 
Parliamentary Division. The Borough 
of Southwark, of which it is a part, has 
the densest population of any Borough 
of London, contains the poorest dis- 
tricts in the Capital, and has the great- 
est proportion of aged pauperism of any 
Poor Law Union of England and 
Wales. With a population of 206,000, 
the Borough has not a single park. 


Amid these extremes of misfortune, 
the Settlement has for more than ten 
years now carried on its many-sided 
service. Its chief centre is York Street 
Chapel, Locksfields, erected as a Con- 
gregational place of worship in 1790,the 
scene of the poet’s baptism in 1812, the 
place where his father and mother, him- 
self aud his sister worshipped for many 
years and which was consequently 
named after him in 1891 as Browning 
Hall. In the same building used also 
to worship Captain James Wilson, 
founder of the inissionary navy of the 
world, Robert Moffatt, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Livingstone of perennial African 
fame, and Sir Henry Doulton, the great 
ceramic artist. 


PURPOSE. 


According to its Articles of Incor- 
poration, the Settlement is founded for 
“the furtherance of the Kingdom of 
God as it is declared in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ” and therefore “by every 
‘means available to promote the full 
and happy development of body, mind 
and sou! :”—in other wotds—to the full 
extent of its resources in friends and 
funds, wherever there is a need in the 
local life to endeavour to meet it. 
Springing thus from the fontal evan- 
gelic idea, the Settlement, while retain- 
ing the Old Congregational Church of 





At the Heart of the Heart of Empire 


By F. Herbert Stead 
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which the poet's father and mother were 
members, as an element in its varicd 
life, is “pan-denominational.” Among 
its residents are Anglo-Catholics, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists and Friends, as 
well as Congregationalists. 


METHODS, 


Its methods are shaped by the funda- 
mental idea of neighbourliness. It was 
primarily meant to consist of resident 
households scattered through the neigh- 
bourhood like currants in a cake. In 
accord with this idea, for three out of 
the ten years it has been at work, it has 
possessed no common residence or Set- 
tiement House. Residents have oc- 
cupied their own houses, or have lived 
in apartments amongst the people. A 
comfortable Men’s House was opened 
last spring, and a Women’s House is 
under contemplation. The Settlement 
aspires to be, not simply an opportunity 
of passing sojourn for the post-gradu- 
ate study of social disease, or a tem- 
porary encampment of the philanthrop- 
ically disposed; but rather an effective 
occupation of the neighbourhood anal- 
ogous to that of the Roman colonia, 
wherein residents become part and par- 
cel of the local life, rooted in the soil, 
a company of men and women who have 
in every sense of the word “come to 
stay.” The endeavour has been to cul- 
tivate neighbourliness without respect 
of persons, and consequently to wipe 
out the caste distinction which so read- 
ily asserts itself between Residents and 
the working people among whom they 
reside. 


“THE NETWORK OF NEIGHBOURLINESS.” 


Under pressure of these principles 
and circumstances, the initial idea of 
founding a resident household in every 
necessitous street has developed into 
what is becoming known as the Net- 
work of Neighbourliness. The project 
is slowly realizing itself, of linking all 
the homes that are in registered con- 
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nection with the Settlement in any given 
street into a Street-Group, with its 
Street-Friend. The Street-Friend is to 
look after his street, promote neigh- 
bourly relations amongst those he 
knows, connect needy homes as the case 
may demand with the Poor Man’s Law- 
yer, Medical Mission, Country Holi- 
days Fund, Cripples’ Parlour, Benev- 
olent Fund, Unemployed Registry, or 
any other means of help accessible in 
or through the Settlement. It is his 
privilege to encourage the transforma- 
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Clayton Hails, with a dozen adjacent 
rooms, all of which are in continuous 
and congested use. It has since laid 
out Browning Garden, a disused grave- 
vard at the back of the Hall, as a public 
space. It has been given, by a second 
cousin of the great scientist, the Mi- 
chael Faraday Home at Dulwich, three 
miles away, and has fitted it up as a 
Home for old folks. It has built and 
furnished on the most eligible site in 
Walworth, the Browning Tavern and 
Browning Club, at a cost of £5,500, of 











Robert Browning Settlement, London 


tion of back yards into gardens, the 
planting of trees and creepers, and gen- 
erally the rudiments of what may be 
called “street-patriotism.” The Street- 
Friends in the Ward constitute the 
Ward-Group, and there is a Ward- 
Friend who endeavours to be to the 
Ward what the Street-Friend is to the 
Street. A network of this kind has 
taken time to grow, but already has 
proved remarkably serviceable, and 
seems fraught with indefinite potencies 
oi good. 


EXTENSIONS. 


The material base of the Settlement 
has steadily extended during the ten 
years. It began with Browning and 


which £1,500 remains to be raised.. It 
has founded in the Club, in memory of 
the late R. W. Dale of Birmingham, 
who was a native of Walworth, the 
Dale Library of Christian Sociology. 
It has opened a Men’s House, with ac- 
commodation for some ten residents, 
next door to the Club. It has also taken 
a cottage at Horsham, 37 miles away, 
as a country holiday home. 


VARIETY OF WORK. 


Some figures may be suggestive of 
the varied and varying agencies em- 
ployed. It has a Men’s Meeting with 
over 300 enrolled members, a Women’s 
Meeting limited to 1,200, a Cripples’ 
Parlour of 160, and about 1,000 young 
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people and children in other agencies. 
I1, ten years it has sent between 4,000 
and 5,000 people for a stay in the coun- 
trv, and has secured more than 14,000 
days’ outings. Its August Camps for 
men and women have been an important 
feature from the first. They have form- 
ed a delightful idyll of open air fellow- 
ship. The Travel Club has taken, in 
successive years, 23 men and women to 
Paris Exhibition, 48 to the Glasgow 
Exhibition and the West Coast of Scot- 
land, 73 to the Dusseldorf Exhibition, 
52 to Amsterdam and The Hague, under 
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served on public bodies, two as Poor 
Law Guardians, eight as School Man- 
agers, eight as Borough Councilors, in- 
cluding the Mayor of the Borough in 


1902-3. After the passing of the Act 
which created the Metropolitan Bor- 


oughs and before the first Borough 
Council Elections were held, the Settle- 
ment had the honour of initiating a 
meeting for the religous inauguration of 
the Borough of Southwark, over which 
Mr. Charles Booth presided and which 
was addressed by the Anglican Bishop 
of Rochester, the Roman Gatholic Bish- 





the kindly auspices of the Dutch Prime 
Minister, and 53 to the disused villa of 
an Irish baronet on the beautiful shores 
of Queenstowns Harbour. Next August 
the Travel Club will, at the invitation 
of the French Minister of Commerce, 
spend its week of holiday at Lille in 
French Flanders. The Poor Men’s 
Lawyers have given about 15,000 free 
consultations ; the Medical Mission has 
given 48,000 free consultations. Ten 
courses Of University Extension Lec- 
tures have been arranged with 22,000 
attendances. More than 2,000 house- 
holds connected with the Settlement are 
scattered over more than 300 streets. 
PUBLIC SERVICE. 


of the Settlement have 


Members 





(Mr. Stead) 
A Week-end Holiday 


op of Southwark. the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the local Free Church 
Councils. A letter from Mr. Balfour, 
the author of the Act, was read, and the 
principal address was given by Lord 
Hugh Cecil. The circular convening 
the meeting and claiming the new Bor- 
ough for the Kingdom of the Christ 
was signed by the local leaders of the 
chief divisions of religious life, and the 
Bishop of Rochester described the whole 
movement as unprecedented in the his- 
tory of British Christendom. 
MOVEMENT FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


The Settlement has, moreover, been 
privileged to take part in civic service 
of a wider kind. The condition of the 
aged poor had made the need of Old 
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Age Pensions glaringly manifest to 
members of the Settlement. The find- 
ing of Lord Rothschild’s Committee in 
1808, that a practicable scheme of Pen- 
sions could be neither discovered nor 
devised, was happily followed by the 
passing of an Old Age Pensions Act 
in New Zealand, towards the close of 
the same year. The Agent-General for 
New Zealand was invited to expound 
the provisions of the new measure at 
Browning Hall; and there, fitly enough, 
in the district where aged poverty was 
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1899 there was formed, in consequence, 
at Browning Hall the National Com- 
mittee of Organised Labour, of which 
the Warden was Secretary, subsequent- 
ly joined by Mr. Frederick Rogers as 
official organiser. Propaganda in fa- 
vour of Universal Pensions has gone 
on uninterruptedly from that day to 
this. It was the first movement to so- 
lidify British Labour into a unit. But 
for the South African War it would 
have secured some substantial instal- 
ment, at least, of the realisation of its 








Browning Tavern 


at its acutest, in the very centre of the 
capital of Empire, the official represen- 
tative of the enacting State outlined the 
first Old Age Pensions Act passed with- 
in the British Empire. This message 
of hope led to a Conference at. Brown- 
ing Hall between Mr. Charles Booth 
and some thirty representatives of a 
quarter of a million of British Trade 
Unionists. The Conference arrived at 
absolute unanimity in support of Mr. 
Booth’s demand of Pensions for all as 
a Civil Right. Similar conferences 
held in the great centres of British 
industry were marked by similar unan- 
imity. Mr. Charles Booth returned 
from his tour with the British Labour 
world at his back. In the beginning of 





demand. Of this movement Browning 
Hall continues to be the headquarters. 


HOUSING AND LOCOMOTION, 

In the first days of the reign of King 
Edward, the Browning Hall Conference 
on Housing and Locomotion came into 
existence. Here again, with poetic fit- 
ness, it was in the most crowded divi- 
sion of London that Mr. Charles Booth 
laid his views of the first step towards 
the solution of the Housing problem be- 
fore a select number of leading civic 
statesmen. The present Bishop of Lon- 
don presided. Prominent representa- 
tives of the County Council and of suc- 
cessful experiments in improved hous- 
ing in Cheshire and the Midlands, along 
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with Lord Rosebery, were present. The 
conference came to the unanimous con- 
ciusion that the first step was the provi- 
sion of a complete system of means of 
locomotion, swift, cheap and under 
public control, radiating from the con- 
gested centres to the whole of the cir- 
cumjacent area. This finding was 
endorsed by a large meeting represent- 
ing the County Councils and Boroughs 
of the Metropolitan area. It was sup- 
ported by leading men in both parties 
and in all the Churches. The printed 
matter in support of it was circulated 
by both sides at the County Council 
Elections immediately following. With- 
iti five weeks of the first meeting, ex- 
actly one-half plus one of the new Coun- 
ty Council had pledged themselves in 
writing to support Mr. Booth’s proposal, 


which was more drastic than either 
party had put forward. The confer- 
ence then assumed permanent form, 


with Mr. Charles Booth as President, 
the Bishops of London and Rochester 
as Vice-Presidents, the Bishop of Step- 
ney as Chairman of Committee, and the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster a prominent member of the 
Committee, which included also Non- 
conformist ministers, Conservatives and 
Liberals, Labour men and capitalists. 
A third meeting of the Conference, con- 
sisting of representatives of the munic- 
ipal bodies in the whole of Greater 
London, agreed on the principle which 
practically dictates the Reference to the 
recently-appointed Royal Commission 
on London Transit. 
UNANIMITY. 

The singular unanimity which has 
characterised all these conferences on 
Pensions and Housing is attributed by 
members of the Settlement, not merely 
tc the commanding influence of the 
personality and ideas of Mr. Charles 
Booth, but to a greater influence exer- 
cised in answer to prayer. For all 
these decisive meetings in both agita- 
tions were made a matter of special 
prayer at the monthly meetings of the 
Fellowship of Followers. | However 
explained, the unbroken record of unan- 
imity is something of a portent in the 
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discussion of burning social problems. 
It is characteristic of the Settlement 
that while it endeavours to apply fear- 
lessly the teaching of Jesus Christ to all 
pkases of our social life, it receives the 
support of men of all Churches and par- 
ties and schools and social grades, in- 
cluding ex-Cabinet Ministers and ex- 
convicts, peers and paupers, Catholics 
and Protestants, Anglicans and Non- 
conformists, Socialists and ground land- 
lords, Labour leaders and capitalists; 
and the present Prime Minister, the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, has written: 
“T have the heartiest sympathy with the 
work of the Browning Settlement.” 
Mr. Charles Booth at the opening of the 
3rowning Club in 1902 was good 
enough to say that: “For loftiness of 
ideal, for the-successful promotion of 
the union of Churches in the service of 
the poor, and for width of practical 
sympathy with the lives of the people, 
the Browning Settiement holds the palm 
among all such institutions.” 
FELLOWSHIP. 

Different observers of the work of 
the Settlement report differently of its 
outstanding features. To those within 
the Settlement, however, its most dis- 
tinctive achievement, or rather the most 
signal boon which has been bestowed 
upon it, is the realisation of a unity of 
soul among its members, an intermin- 
gling of many lives in the Common Life 
such as might be expected in the Here- 
after but which seemed too good to be 
true on earth. As it was described 
years ago: 

“Tt has been a fellowship almost as 
broad as life, vastly deepening every in- 
terest in life; a fellowship that goes be- 
low all differences in wealth, age. sex, 
station or culture, and finds a profound 
equality of preciousness in soul as soul; 
a fellowship which knows the indescrib- 
able joy of a brotherhood without re- 
spect of persons, and makes the ex- 
clusive coterie of refined selfishness 
seem much as a stifling slum tenement 
seems to the mountaineer; a fellowship 
fair and gladdening on its outer rims of 
companionship, in country camp, in in- 
door sport, in physical aid, but ever 
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deepening and strengthening as it draws 
nearer to the Central Heart; a fellow- 
ship which has not merely brought lives 
into touch, but has woven them together 
into the sentient and conscious unity of 
one life; a fellowship of service and af- 
fection running out along many chan- 
nels of human helpfulness, but above 
all and within all a fellowship of the 
Spirit.” 

This has come to fullest expression 
in the Fellowship of Followers, a com- 
pany of men and women of different 
grades of education and station, from 
University graduates to charwomen 
who cannot sign their own names, who, 
in response to the demand of the Christ, 
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“Tf any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross, and fol- 
low Me,” have pledged themselves so to 
follow Him and have thereby become 
consciously members one of another. 
The way in which this Fellowship, con- 
quering distance and turning visible ab- 
sence into real presence, borders on the 
marvellous and transcendent. The con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God as the 
social organism of the Christ, the Per- 
sonality which includes, while trans- 
cending, our lesser lives as the vine in- 
ciudes the branches and the body its 
members, is felt within the Settlement 
tc have passed from the region of mere- 
lv explanatory ideas into the domain of 
living experience. He is our life. 





The Progress of the Socialist Party 


By Carl D. Thompson 


Organizer in Wisconsin for the Social Democratic Party 


In the December number of THE 
CoMMONS appears an article by Wil- 


liam Hard on “The First Election 
of the New Era.” An attempt in 
this article is made to _ forecast 
the probable new political align- 


ment that seems imminent in Amer- 
ica. In the course of this very 
interesting discussion, Mr. Hard deals 
with the new political party, that 
by reason of its enormously increasing 
vote seems to have vaulted into the 
arena. He raises the question: “Will 
not the Socialists figure in the New 
Era and its coming elections?” His 
consideration of this question involves 
two lines of argument. In the first 
place he says the “inevitable” upon 
which the Socialists rely doesn’t always 
happen,—the workingman often sur- 
renders an ultimate gain for some 
immediate advantage, and when unex- 
pected concessions are made by the cap- 
italists, as in Massachusetts, the Soci- 
alist vote goes back. 

The second line of argument against 
the possible success of Socialism is the 
assumption that the farmer as a class 


cannot be interested in Socialism; that 
nationalization of land does not appeal 
to the farmer, nor does the idea of a 
working-class movement; that no party 
can win without the aid of the farmer 
class, and therefore Socialism is doom- 
ed to failure. 


VOTE GROWS DESPITE LOCAL FLUCTUA- 
TIONS. 


These two lines of reasoning are 
worthy of some more careful analysis. 
And it seems to the writer that Mr. 
Hard has not quite grasped the full 
significance of the situation. The vote 
in Massachusetts went back this year, 
it is true. And the reasons are quite 
natural. It is quite natural that capital- 
ist parties will put up some immediate 
issue, some concession, in order to catch 
votes and get themselves into power. 
And so long as the workingmen are not 
aware of this kind of intrigue and de- 
vice, they will be temporarily deceived. 
Se long as they are “pure and simple” 
this will constitute the one chance of 
capitalism hindering the growth of So- 
cialism. Very naturally, too, when some 








unusual economic pressure is put upon 
the workers they may sway either to or 
from the Socialist party. So the vote 
may go up suddenly in some places 
and afterwards go down again. And 
it is always the habit of the Socialists 
to consider a sudden and unprecedented 
increase as an unsteady vote. We 
know that many of such votes are not 
truly Socialist votes. While the vote 
fluctuates in some places the general 
trend everywhere is steadily upward. 
It was so in Germany. It is so in 
Massachusetts. Therefore it is too 
early to conclude that because the vote 
went backward in Massachusetts this 
tall, the trend of the political future 
is inevitably away from the Socialist 
movement. Massachusetts was an in- 
cident, — an exception that only proves 
the rule.. When the average of all the 
states is struck no one can help but 
icel the force of the tremendous growth 
of the Socialist vote in the United 
States. 

Mr. Hard dwells upon the doctrinaire 
nature of the Socialist philosophy at 
length. But he has not yet learned that 
there are everywhere in the American 
Socialist movement practical, hard- 
headed men who have been securing a 
greater and greater influence and who, 
without in any sense compromising the 
Socialist philosophy, are making it more 
practical, thus meeting this criticism 
and removing the reason for it. 


SOCIALISM AND THE FARMER. 


As for the relation of the farmer to 
the Socialist movement, it seems that 
Mr. Hard is also unaware of the more 
constructive and practical element in 
the American movement. Perhaps he 
has not been in touch with the more ad- 
ranced sections of the American Soci- 
alist movement, such as the Wisconsin 
state movement, and such as have now 
secured the quite general control of the 
policies of the whole national party 
during the last year or two. 

The Socialsst Party like every other 
movement is in a process of growth. 
This has been true in every nation, and 
especially in Germany and more recent- 
ly here in America. And upon no 
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question is the increasing intelligence 
of the Socialist movement more clearly 
shown than in its present attitude to 
the whole agricultural question. There 
have been a few American Socialists, 
ii is true, who have insisted upon the 
necessity of the common ownership by 
the state of all farm land, and the nec- 
essary expropriation of every farmer by 
capitalistic “big farming” as a prelim- 
inary to any Socialist foilowing among 
the farmers, and upon the absolute 
wage-labor basis of the Socialist Party. 
This was doctrinaire. And belief in 
such a program could make very little 
progress among the farmer class. 

But this is not the position of the 
Socialists either in Germany or Ameri- 
ca to-day. We have learned long ago, 
what Mr. Hard points out, that our 
party to win must have the support of 
agricultural workers, Furthermore, 
we have been wise enough to discover 
that capitalistic exploitation did not re- 
quire the ownership of every little forty 
acre lot to enable the capitalists to 
exploit the farmer class. And so al- 
though the method of exploitation may 
be different, the fact is the same. 


TRUST EXPLOITATION IN COUNTRY AS 
WELL AS CITY. 

The private ownership by great cor- 
porations of increasing stretches of 
farming land aggregating millions of 
acres; the monopolization of all means 
of transportation and storage and mar- 
keting facilities; the trustifying of all 
farm-machinery—in short, the increas- 
ing power and tyranny of the railway 
trust, the machinery trust, the beef 
trust—all of these things constitute the 
power of capitalism to exploit the farm- 
er so frightfully that the ownership of 
small farms is too insignificant to at- 
tract their attention. 

As this tyranny increases the agri- 
cultural classes come to see more and 
more that there is no possible escape 
from capitalism except through the 
public ownership and operation of these 
public utilities, and furthermore this 
cannot be secured without the assist- 
ance of the wage working class. It now 
becomes easier to show that the inter- 
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ests of wage workers and farmers are 
common. The prejudice between them 
is disappearing. On one and the same 
day the meat trust in Omaha, Nebraska 
put the price of cattle to the farmer 
down, the price of meat to the consum- 
er up, and reduced the wages of its 
working men. After this has happen- 
ed a few times more—the wage worker 
and the farmer everywhere will begin 
to see the identity of their interests. 


A MOVEMENT NOT OF THE WAGE WORK- 
ERS BUT OF THE WORKING CLASS. 


As a matter of fact the Socialist party 
has hundreds of workers and hundreds 
of local organizations among the farm- 
ing class. We do not hold that the 
farm is to be taken from the farmer. 
We do not present Socialism as a wage- 
workers movement only, but as a work- 
ing class movement. And the farmers 
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are joining us. In the states where 
there was a strong populist movement, 
we are now developing a strong Soci- 
alist movement. So, while we will 
continue to have our strongest Socialist 
organizations in the industrial centers, 
we are already developing a consider- 
able strength among the farmer class. 

The writer has traveled widely 
among the farmers of Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Oregon, 
California and. Colorado. From this 
personal contact he is of the opinion 
that the farmers are not to be classed 
as the enemies of Socialism any more 
than any other section of the working 
population is so to be classed. 

In view of these considerations there 
is reason to believe that the Socialist 
Party of America is to play an increas- 
ingly important part in the history of 
the American people. 





Women’s Clubs and Public Charities 


Illinois Federation Committee 
Julia C. Lathrop, Editor 


Rev. CARotine BartLett CrANeE has done much practical work in civics. 


Her street- 


cleaning success in the city of Kalamazoo and her exposure of the hideousness of the average 
country slaughter house have shown her courage and effectiveness. She has made repeated 
appeals for better care for the poor house inmates—the article we print below is unhappily 
quite as applicable to all the rest of the country as to Michigan. 


Our Problems of the Poor House 
By Caroline Bartlett Crane 


The luxury of one generation be- 
comes the necessity of the next. This is 
as true for our poor, our criminal and 
our insane as for ourselves. This grad- 
ual but sure rise in the standards of care 
for the dependent and criminal classes 
registers our rise in social sympathy. A 
generation or so ago, in England, it was 
the custom for paupers to go barefoot. 
No increased need for shoes, and no 
increased ability of the public to pay for 
such comforts, caused them to be sup- 
plied. It was simply that the sight of 
adult paupers going about without such 


elementary provisions for comfort and 
self-respect came to wound the avers 
age public feeling; and these unfortu- 
nate people were forthwith supplied 
with shoes. 

It is one of the failings of benevo- 
lent-minded but careless humanity to 
glorify the deeds of the John Howards 
and the Dorothea Dixes of a past gen- 
eration, and therein to rest content; for- 
getting that institutional standards have 
proven themselves peculiarly subject to 
the laws of gravitation, and require the 
counterweight of “eternal vigilance” to 
keep them where they belong. 
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PUBLIC CONSCIENCE AND PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


But today the number of persons 
seems to be greater than ever before 
who have these matters on their person- 
ai consciences ; who see that we must not 
segregate the people we do not like to 
have around, put them out of sight, con- 
fide them to the care of hired keepers 
and—think no more about them. To- 
day there are surely more men and 
women than ever before poignantly 
persuaded that nothing can discharge 
us, The People, from personal respon- 
sibility towards these. “little ones,”— 
weaker mentally, morally, physically, or 
merely financially, than ourselves—who 
by any process become the helpless 
wards of society. 

“Systematic volunteer inspection” is 
the advance watchword today. The ob- 
ject of this paper is to make a special 
plea for systematic volunteer inspection 
in behalf of those who, among the in- 
stitutional classes, are “the Greeks at 
our doors,” but who nevertheless are the 
most hopelessly hidden from public ob- 
servation,—the inmates of our county 
poorhouses. 

Our prisons, asylums, and other state 
institutions are visited by the friends of 
the inmates and by sightseers also, 
whose volunteer inspection, if it has lit- 
tle serious purpose, still serves to keep 
the public aware of the standards of 
comfort and the quality of discipline 
which reign, 


POORHOUSES FORGOTTEN. 


But who visits our county poor- 
houses? There is nothing of interest 
from the sightseer’s point of view. The 
inmates are there because they are des- 
titute, even of friends. If they have 
relatives who properly should care for 
them, these are kept away by shame and 
the fear of public identification, or by 
dread of reproach or importunity from 
the family castaway. That, in my good 
state of Michigan at least, the people do 
not visit and do not know the conditions 
in their county poorhouses is proved by 
the results of questioning hundreds of 
persons in dozens of towns for informa- 
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tion which it might be supposed almost 
any responsible citizen should be able 
to give. 

There are of course many, many 
things which need to be righted; but 
the thing which first and last strikes 
me most painfully, is the lack of all 
proper provision for the care of the 
sick in almost every one of the poor- 
houses with which I am acquainted. In 
the State of Michigan, with seventy-two 
poorhouses, there are but two counties 
(aside from Wayne containing Detroit, 
and Kent containing Grand Rapids,) 
which regularly employ a nurse to care 
for sick inmates.. Many of them re- 
port ‘‘a hospital ;” but the hospital usu- 
ally turns out to be an empty room 
somewhere up-stairs in which a bed is 
put up occasionally for some case so of- 
fensive that it cannot be tolerated among 
the others. It is right to protect, in a 
measure, the other inmates; but a bare 
room, without a nurse, and without 
even a bell at the bedside, should not, by 
extremest stretch of courtesy, be called 
a hospital. 

SICK INMATES. 


FORLORN CONDITION OF 


And so many of the inmates of poor- 
houses are sick. Physical debility and 
disease make the main contribution to 
the ranks of in-door pauperism. Many 
an old man and woman is sent there " 
simply because of some offensive ulcer 
or other chronic complaint which rouses 
more disgust than pity in the fastidious 
grandchildren. And since the people 
of any age who come here commonly 
remain till they die the percentage ot 
bed-ridden ones naturally is great. And 
since the bed-ridden have no proper 
tendance, not only do a great many die 
who ought to recover, but the preva- 
lence of bed-sores and other preventa- 
ble agonies is something to wring the 
heart. And again; many an industrious 
man who lives more or less from hand 
to mouth becomes a pauper from the 
first sickness or accident which disables 
him. With proper care he might be 
returned to the ranks of the self-sup- 
porting. What shall be said of a policy 
which sends such a man, if his case 
promise to be a lingering one, not to a 
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hospital where he may have skilled care 
at a total cost of one dollar a day, but 
to the poorhouse where is neither hos- 
pital nor nurse nor any proper provision 
whatever for his comfort and recovery ? 
The result is that many such a man and 
woman either dies needlessly or is per- 
manently invalided and remains a coun. 
ty charge to the end of life. And further- 
more, I am convinced, from what I have 
seen, that the innocent and ignorant 
suffer contagion, especially in eye trou- 
bles and venereal diseases, in our coun- 
ty poorhouses where the first principles 
of isolation and asepsis are not dreamed 
of; and thus the county goes on manu- 
facturing paupers to support and hu- 
man misery to be endured and prema: 
ture corpses to be buried in the potter’s 
field, 


BED, BOARD AND COFFINS: 
MORE? 


NOTHING 


Responsible for this (ignoring for the 
present the public indifference which is 
born of ignorance or lack of imagina- 
tion) are: First, the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish and unconsciously inhu- 
man policy of the county supervisors 
who are mostly from the country or 
smal] towns unfamiliar with the advan- 
tages of hospitals, and are naturally un- 
inclined to incur, upon their own mo- 
tion, expenses which will cause them to 
be criticised by the tax-payers of the 
county, and defeated at the next elec- 
tion. When has the public made them 
feel aware of the “long felt want’? The 
public does not grumble over bills for 
paupers’ bed and board and coffins; 
these are plainly “necessities”! But con- 
structive advantages and_ theoretical 
savings are another story. And besides, 
“are we not doing as well as the coun- 
ties next us?” Here as elsewhere, the 
plague of the world is that we work 
down to averages instead of up to 
ideals. 

And ‘secondly, the resistance of the 
keeper and matron (who usually is his 
wife) to the introduction of a nurse 
into the household menage is responsi- 
ble to some extent for the present con- 
dition of things. The former are usu- 
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they are 
friends or clients of the person on the 
board of supervisors who has the most 
to say in the direct management of the 


ally appointed because 


institution. If they do not want a 
nurse, this affords the board, and their 
especial friend on the board, an excuse 
for not supplying one. And it will be 
pointed out that “harmony in the house- 
hold is so essential.” As an instance, 
I will relate an experience in our own 
county house where, after much effort, 
I succeeded in having a nurse tempo- 
rarily employed during the continuance 
of two or three most pitiful illnesses. 
There was a heart-breaking case, that 
of Mrs. F. B., a woman of ninety, who 
had known affluence and a life of refine- 
ment for seventy years, and then, by 
the villainy of a trusted relative, was 
brought to want, and had finally to go 
weeping, 


“Over the hills to the poorhouse,” 


when eighty years of age. She was 
now evidently in her last sickness, noth- 
ing but skin and bones and festering 
bed-sores; and the kind matron who 
attended her did not know any better 
than to conscientiously get her up intoa 
chair every day, “to keep up her 
strength”! Her sole attendant at night, 
and for hours at a time in the day, was 
a feeble-minded inmate named Hattie 
and called “Old Hat”—a woman of such 
an indescribably violent manner of 
speech and gesture as actually to cause 
me a nervous start out of my chair the 
first time I heard her speak. “Do you 
get up to see to her at night?” I asked. 
And “Old Hat” with a toss of her head 
which sent her short hair flying wild, 
shouted: “What’s the use? She won’t 
take nothing!” 


I inquired why this poor dying old 
woman was left to the mercy of such a 
creature as Old Hat. I was told by the 
matron, and also by the superintendent 
of the poor, that a Mrs. C. (who, by 
the way, best fulfilled my ideas of .an 
old hag of any person I ever beheld) 
formerly took care of Mrs.:B., until it 
was discovered that she was very rough 
with her, and stole her food till the 
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poor helpless woman nearly starved to 
death. 


HEROIC NURSING. 


Another case especially demanding a 
nurse’s care was that of an infant three 
months old, weight four pounds, face 
and body a mass of syphilitic sores. (I 
may add that when the nurse arrived 
she found this baby feeding from a bot- 
tle in which the milk had soured and 
thickened.) A third case was that of 
a young woman very ill and suffering 
from an abdominal abscess of gonor- 
rheal origin. After the breaking of the 
abscess the stench was such that she 
was placed in “the ‘hospital’ up-stairs ; 
that is, she was put in an empty room 
alone, without a nurse, and no one 
within easy call. 

The nurse (not a graduate nurse, but 
a good one for the place) came and 
staid just one week, until the old Mrs. 
B. and the little baby were dead and 
buried, and the sick girl had gone 
home. During this week she bathed all 
the bed-ridden and the sick; and con- 
cerning one man, bed-ridden, blind and 
almost entirely helpless, she afterwards 
confided to me that it was the most 
nauseating work she had ever under- 
taken; but she added, “Poor man, he 
wasn’t to blame for being so dirty; 
nor was his nurse (another inmate) ; 
for he was blind too!” 

It would seem that this trial would 
have convinced any body of the wisdom 
of retaining a nurse permanently, espe- 
cially as she seemed to have won the 
good-will of the matron by her unob- 
strusive and sympathetic helpfulness. 

3ut when the matter was brought be- 
fore the committee in session at the 
house, the keeper and matron produced 
to view the “extry wash” caused by the 
nurse’s sojourn and unaccustomed ac- 
tivities among them, and seemed suc- 
cessful in demonstrating to this commit- 
tee that the ten dollars a week wage, the 
board and keep of the nurse, the “‘lack 
of harmony” which an alien in the in- 
stitution was liable to induce, and the 
cost of “extry washes” incurred in an 
effort to do up long arrears of bathing 
the sick, would be a burden and diffi- 
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culty that the county could scarcely 
hope to cope with; and the sick in our 
county house are again left—for the 
present—to the well-meant but highly 
insufficient ministrations of the keeper 
and matron, with such assistance as |] 
have described. This much is to be 
said, however, that they have always 
kept the house clean, and that, since the 
stay of the nurse, they kept the bed- 
ridden inmates much cleaner than 
formerly. (I don’t ‘know how they 
manage about the extry wash. ) 

WATCHFUL NURSES VS. NEGLIGENT 

HOUSE KEEPERS. 


POOR 


Why do these people, and most per- 
sons acting in like capacity, object to 
anurse? Partly because they think her 
presence a reflection upon their entire 
sufficiency, and a menace to their ten- 
ure of office; or, that there is danger 
that their salary may: be reduced in the 
interests of hers. And then, a nurse 
would be apt to notice anything about 
the management of the institution 
which did not happen to accord with 
her hospital-ideas. They do not suf- 
ficiently understand the benefit to the 
sick, to have a conscience against stand- 
ing in the way of these wretched peo- 
ple’s welfare and comfort. Neither do 
they understand the danger to them- 
selves of handling such cases as that 
of the infant and the young woman 
referred to. 

A few months ago two men, each of 
whom had lost a leg through an acci- 
dent, were sent to our poorhouse to get 
well or die as they liked. The keeper 
flew into a rage with the county physi- 
cian for sending them there for him to 
take care of. I sympathized with him; 
but still more did I sympathize with 
these friendless crippled men; and it is 
not surprising that in such a place and 
with such care, they both died. I do 
not know just what these lives are esti- 
mated to be worth to the community, 
but they must have been worth some- 
thing to themselves. In their misfor- 
tune they were helpless in the hands of 
the authorities, and were made most 
unwelcome even in that last resort of 
misfortune, the poorhouse. And stil 
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the keeper and matron know one thing: 
They do not need nor wish a nurse. 


One other thing besides the neglect 
of the sick, I must specifically mention'; 
and that is the suspicion and jealousy 
shown by overseers, keeper and ma- 
tron towards visitors who come with 
any frequency, especially if they show 
a tendency towards anything bordering 
on inspection. Now inspection is of 
course the key to the situation, because 
it alone can furnish a diagnosis of con- 
ditions. But almost invariably the 
keeper or matron betrays signs of irri- 
tation on any inquiry or any “looking 
round,” however modestly conducted, 
which indicates that the visitor feels at 
liberty to ascertain conditions ; and one 
or the other remains an ear witness of 
every word which passes between visit- 
or and inmate. Let another instance 
from our county house suffice; and I 
may add that I believe our county house 
to be one of the very best in both equip- 
ment and management which the. state 
affords, and admirable in its beautiful 
building and grounds and avenues of 
trees, and in the general spirit of kind- 
ness which pervades the institution. 

I have mentioned the blind attended 
by the blind. R is the most piti- 
able human being I have ever seen. As 
he lies in the bed which he has not 
left for twelve years, his legs are so 
crossed and twisted that he is but three 
feet long. His whole body is anchelosed 
so that he is almost entirely helpless, 
and he is, as I have said, totally blind 
and very deaf. Naturally this case.ap- 
pealed acutely to my sympathies. I was 
told by the keeper what a bad man he 
had been in his earlier years; but it 
seemed to me that if we were to ease 
his lot all we could, nature would yeu 
be getting compound interest out of 
him for the worst sins he or any man 
could possibly have committed. And 
besides, I am right well persuaded that 
if we all got what we deserve there 
would be quite a general abatement of 
comfort and prosperity in this world. 





This wretched man complained in- 
cessantly of his bed. I asked many 


questions of the keeper but never could 
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learn anything but that “nothing ever 
suited him.” Finally, I went out one 
Sunday afternoon, taking a woman 
physician with’ me, and determined to 
thoroughly “sit on” that bed and come 
to some kind of a verdict. We asked 
that R be lifted from his bed till 
we could examine it, saying that if it 
seemed he could be the least more com- 
fortable with a new bed, he should have 
one. Most reluctantly the keeper and 
one of the inmates lifted R off, 
carefully leaning his maimed, rigid body 
up against the wall, like a leaf out of 
a table. Utterly helpless, and blind and 
deaf to all that was being said and 
done, he was a sight to bruise any heart. 
We found an excelsior mattress with 
about an inch of lumpy cotton on top, 
and a deep depression where the poor 
bed-sore hips had rested for so long. 
There seemed to be no “give’’ to the 
mattress, and I asked that it be re- 
moved so that we might examine the 
springs. More objections and reluc- 
tance, which were finally overcome. 
The springs were found to rest flat on 
boards their whole length, and_ the 
boards were brown with an innumerable 
multitude of cockroaches which scam- 
pered here and there as if they never 
before had seen the light of day. The 
keeper murmured some excuse for the 
cockroaches, and he may not have been 
to blame for them; but then, neither 
was I, who had temporarily forgotten 
R in my embarrassment for the 
keeper. But he must have thought 1 
was to blame; for, turning white and 
shaking from head to foot, he said: 
“Until you commenced coming here to 
see what you could see, nobody ever 
bothered me before; and I won’t stand 
it. If I know how to run this place 
I'll run it; and if I don’t, I'll quit. But 
I ain’t goin’ to be put upon by any- 
body just because they’ve got a little 
more education than I’ve got.” 


Poor R has his new bed (as 
good an one as yours or mine, and paid 
for by the county, too!) And having 
nothing else in all this world to think 
about or to exult in, the poor soul is 
foolish’ enough to dwell upon the inci- 
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dent in a manner not agreeable to his 
host. Which in the long run will be 
unfortunate for R , who, consider- 
ing their relations, would be the greater 
gainer from the entente cordiale which 
I am anxious to see restored. 

But as to the educational qualifica- 
tion mentioned by the keeper in his 
wrath. The education this man most 
needs to fit him for his position is that 
which should teach him the fundament- 
al right of the people to inspect thetr 
own institutions; their fundamental 
duty so to do. And this brings me to 
the close of what I wish to say. 





VOLUNTEER INSPECTION : A WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 


Systematic volunteer inspection of 
our institutions, the advance watchword 
in charity today, is pre-eminently a 
work for women, because they, as 
mothers, as housekeepers, as natural 
and practiced nurses, and as the sex 
having the most leisure, are best fitted 
for that work. If any place on earth 
needs mothering, it is the spot, forgot- 
ten of society, where hide away the 
abandoned ones of the world, guiltless 
for the most part of anything worse 
than that of being what the world, in 
its harsh and undiscriminating judg- 
ment, calls “failures.” But guilty or 
not, does not matter when a human 
being in such extremity is at our mercy. 

And women’s clubs are pre-eminent- 
ly the organizations to undertake and 
foster and systematize this work. They 
have the state-wide organization, with 
the city, village and county groups; and 
they have the women who can and 
ought to want to do this work. In a 
paper upon “Women’s Clubs as Related 
te Penal and Pauper Problems,” 
given last December before the State 
Board .of Charities and Corrections 
(similar in scope to the admirable 
paper of Mrs. Bagley published in 
the January number of “Tne Com- 


mons). I sought to show the duty 


of the 172 federate clubs of Mich- 
igan towards the seventy-two poor- 
houses of Michigan, and towards the 
state’s charitable and penal institutions 
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as well. May the object of this new 
editorial department in THE Commons 
prosper. Let the women’s clubs of all 
the states do this work of systematic vol- 
unteer inspection; let them insist upon 
the placing women upon the boards of 
commissioners of our county charities,as 
well as (they now do) upon the boards 
of state institutions having the custody 
of women and children; let them ex- 
tend their admirable work for “the 
merit system” applied to appointees in 
state institutions so as to include ap- 
pointees of overseers of in-door (and 
out-door) charitable relief in all coun- 
ties ; and sanitary dwellings, proper food, 
proper treatment, proper nursing cheer- 
ing occupation for the idle, more home- 
like surroundings for all, and all fitting 
precautions in behalf of morality 
among the inmates will surely and 
swiftly follow. It only lacks for wom- 
en to see and know, for them to set 
tirelessly about doing the needful 
things. 


And, if it is a matter of cost that 
stands in the way, let the women make 
in almost any county-house a roster 
cf the living relatives able to care for 
inmates, and bound by law so to do. 
Let there be a few wholesome examples 
cf publicity, and it is doubtful whether 
enough well inmates would remain to 
care, in their peculiar way, for the sick; 
while the funds for the nurse’s salary 
could easily be recouped from present 
expenses in behalf of those who have 
no just claim upon public charity, and 
every natural claim upon their own 
flesh and blood. 

But, in any event, Jet us care for the 
sick, and let us see to it that the dying 
do not pass out of an unfriendly world 
alone, with no friendly touch or voice 
to help dispel the gloom or the terror 
of that last hour. The sick murderer 
in prison goes to skilled hospital care. 
The condemned murderer on the scaf- 
fold has his spiritual adviser at hand. 
with due provisions for his “last word” 
and respect for his “last wish.” How 
many of our paupers die in darkness 
and alone, God only knows! Truly it 
must seem to them as if the only real 
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crime in public eyes is to be friendless 
and poor, 

If we have a sick dog, we either 
tend it, cleanse its sores, and see to its 
needs, or we put it out of its misery. 
Our consciences rightly revolt at the 
latter alternative for any human being, 
however sick and miserable. How, 
then, can we escape the other alterna- 
tive of rationally and humanely caring 
for these charges upon society? If 
there are any curses which God hears, 
it must be the curses of these poor 
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stranded wrecks, abandoned to die, and 
not asked to stand on the order of their 
going, and cursing society which has 
paid them back in their same unsocial 
and anti-social coin, and bettered the 
bargain! This, for those who have 
deserved the least of their kind: But 
when I think of a case like that of 
Mrs. F. B., it seems truly as if we must 
curse ourselves for our selfish and cruel 
neglect of a gentle human creature 
whose only offense was that she trusted 
human nature all too well! 





Suggestions for Visitors 


to County Poor Houses 


and Other Public Charitable Institutions . 
By Julia C. Lathrop 


(Continued from the March number of The Commons) 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


We must remind ourselves again that 
each institution has its own function 
and its own peculiarities ——it must be 
studied as an individual problem. Get 
the literature of the institution, its re- 
ports, send for the literature of similar 
institutions in other states. Examine 
and compare reports, visit other similar 
institutions, public or private, in other 
states if you can, and make up your 
mind whether the institution you are 
considering, firstly, would serve a use- 
ful purpose if well managed, secondly, 
ask if by its own proper standards it is 
well managed.* Upon the whole the 
state charities now provide for classes 
who have an unquestionable claim to 
public care. It will doubtless be found 
however that all of the institutions have 
not been equally _well-considered. 
While the humanitarian purpose of 
every one is worthy, it is not always 
carried out in the most effective or in 
the most economical way. Some insti- 


* For hadishies the State of Mas- 


sachussetts some years ago decided that the 
State Primary School at Munson did not 
serve a useful purpose whether it was man- 
aged well or not and therefore closed it. 





tutions need radical modification in 
their form.* 

There is a constant urgency to en- 
large the provision for some existing 
class of dependents, e. g. in Illinois the 
movement to have the state assume the 
care of all insane; to provide for some 
class heretofore unrecognized; e. g. 
in Illinois—the epileptics, crippled chil- 
dren and the tuberculous. These are 
matters of great importance and far- 
reaching consequences and their due 
consideration will require time and 
much comparative study. 

There is a growing feeling that the 
State should recognize its own pro- 
found responsibility toward every child 
who because of defect or neglect or 
poverty or delinquency can not be pro- 
tected and reared by its natural guard- 
ians. Any institution for children 
which is supported by public funds in 
whole or in part, or which solicits funds 
should welcome intelligent scrutiny. 

The following quéstions will suggest 
some of the more important special lines 
of observation : 


* Wisconsin, Iowa and Kansas have mod- 
ified their Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homes so as 
to admit dependent children not soldiers’ 
orphans, 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN, 


How are children admitted to the 
institution? Are they formally surrend- 
ered? Is board paid for them? If so, 
by whom and how much? (The pre- 
ceding suggestions as to food, clothing 
and bodily comfort will of course apply 
here.) Is the educational care of the 
children adequate? Do the children 
attend the public school? (A consider- 
able number of smaller institutions do 
send children to neighboring public 
schools thus lessening the inevitable 
separation between the institution child 
and the rest of the world.) 


If the institution maintains its own 
school does it use the public school 
grades and text books? What is the 
industrial training for both girls and 
boys? Do the children do the heavy 
laundry work, scrubbing, etc.? Do 
they do the dish-washing, table-setting, 
chamber work, etc.? In so far as they 
do the routine work of the house, are 
their tasks properly apportioned to 
their strength and is the employment 
varied? Do the girls do their own 
mending and are they taught to make 
their own clothes? Are they taught to 
prepare a family meal? What practi- 
cal industrial training is given to the 
boys? What out-door and in-door rec- 
reation or exercise is provided? Do 
they play outdoors daily? How far is 
the individuality of the child respected ? 
Have the children individual clothing, 
play-things and possessions and _ indi- 
vidual places in which to keep their be- 
longings? How long do the children 
remain in the institution? Are children 
placed in family homes by the: institu- 
tion? Are the children placed on con- 
tract or indentured or adopted? What 
requirements are made as to each child’s 
care, education and compensation in its 
new home? Has the institution a vis- 
itor who sees and selects the home be- 
fore the child is sent to it; if not, how 
is the selection made? What super- 
vision is kept over children thus plac- 
ed? How does the institution know 
that the child is happy and well-cared 
for in its new home? 





HOMELY HINTS. 


While there are happily many insti- 
tutions to which the following hints do 
not apply, yet occasionally, especially in 
remote poorhouses or in occasional in- 
stitutions for children, some of the con- 
ditions suggested below may be found 
and the homely remedies may be ap- 
plicable. 

Bedbugs may infest cracks in the 
wall or the ceiling, sometimes visibly 
and actively present, sometimes not dis- 
cernible. If there is reason to suspect 
their presence, a strong solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate should be used to 
thoroughly wash walls, and ceilings, 
especially the joints and cracks. If the 
beds are infested the vermin may be 
found by turning up the ends of mat- 
tresses, and even when no vermin are 
visible on the instant, the eggs and the 
old traces will be easily distinguished 
on the frame work of the bed and on 
the mattress cover. Wooden bedsteads 
once thoroughly infested are hopeless, 
unless they are taken apart, all joints 
and crevices cleaned out and soaked re- 
peatedly with gasoline or kerosene. 
Gasoline, corrosive sublimate, and hot 
soapsuds will keep bedding and iron 
beds clean. Cockroaches frequent 
warm, damp, dark places. They can be 
kept down by much use of powdered 
borax, and of various good patent 
powders; but especially by tearing 
away moist old casings and other breed- 
ing places. 

Of course body vermin of any sort 
are seemingly inexcusable, yet they 
may exist in institutions whose floors 
are shining and window curtains daz- 
zling white. Fumigation or boiling will 
cleanse infected clothing. Vigorous 
bathing with sulphur soap will dispose 
of body lice. For head lice it will be 
found a sure and safe remedy to wet 
the head and hair thoroughly with ker- 
osene at night and wash for several 
mornings thereafter with warm vinegar. 
Sulphur and lard form an old and cer- 
tain cure for scabies if faithfully ap- 
plied. 

One case of sore eyes can infest a 
whole institution, and cases of sore eyes, 
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ringworm and scabies should be kept 
apart until cured. The use of the same 
towels and washing vessels and sleep- 
ing in the same bed are sure ways of 
spreading these diseases. It must be 
said that such diseases, as well as the 
various forms of parasitical life men- 
tioned above, are all preventable by a 
reasonable degree of cleanliness. 

An exellent closet for fumigation and 
disinfection may be constructed for a 
few dollars, by any poor-house super- 
intendent or by an_ ordinary car- 


penter. A closely joined shed of 
wood or corrugated iron about 6 
feet square .should be set up 


across which clothes lines are stretched 
so that articles can hang freely. 
The articles to be»fumigated must be 
sprinkled evenly with formaldehyde 
by hand or by a garden sprayer or even 
ai ordinary atomizer and the shed 
closed tightly for twenty-four hours. 

Once a visiting committee of ladies 
and gentlemen went to see a charitable 
institution which offered problems of 
the gravest difficulty and which was in 
the throes of notoriously unscientific 
and unmedical management. The ladies 
left saying that it was very clean but 
that the rugs were not well chosen as 
to color while the men agreed in rec- 
ommending a slight change in the ro- 
tation of crops on the attached farm— 
both excellent observations per se; but 
no more reaching the real needs of the 
piace than the royal touch reached the 
seat of king’s evil. 
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The suggestions made through these 
columns are doubtless also superficial ; 
but they are intended to indicate the 
necessary avenues of approach to the 
study of certain problems of dependency 
and social wastage which naturally 
come within the immediate view of the 
bodies of disinterested, public-spirited, 
kindly-minded citizens who chiefly 
make up the clubs of women which 
are spread over every one of the older 
states, and which are nowhere better 
equipped for the study than in Illinois. 

As to dealings with officials it may 
be observed in general; if it is neces- 
sary to make suggestions, make them 
to the person immediately responsible, 
unless you have good reason to believe 
they will be disregarded. 

3e sure you make no requests or sug- 
gestions not within the legal scope of 
the institution’s duties. Be sure of 
your facts, of your proofs, of the legal 
rights of the case, if you have ever 
need to make formal ur public criti- 


cism, then persist until you gain 
the needed reform;—but remember 
that you can on the average ac- 


complish more by friendly co-opera- 
tion and helpfulness, than by criticism 
or attack. 

And finally may we offer this legend 
for all the efforts of this Committee 
and its assistants:—To be good-tem- 
pered, to be just, to be patient, to 
be persistent, to be courageous and 
again to be good-tempered. 

THE Enp. 





At the Institute of Social Science and Arts, Chicago 


Course in Public Charities 
Outline of Lectures given during March, 1905 


March 1, 4 P. M. 
MR, F. B. SANBORN. 


Toric: Poor-Relief in the United States, 
Historically Considered. 
A. The Natural and Legal Bases of Public 
Charity. 


1. Relief of Distress a Natural Duty. 
2. Enforced by Religious Precept. 


3. English and Dutch Law in the 17th 
Century. 
B. Small Need of Poor Relief in Success- 
ful Colonies. 


1. Because the more Vigorous Persons 
Colonize. 

2. From the general feeling of Neighbor- 
liness, 


3. From the Abundance of Food’and Sim- 
plicity of Life. 
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i. 


» 
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D. 


1, 
. Misgovernment and Social Distinctions. 
3. The Introduction of Convicts as Labor- 


9 


we 69 09 a 


G. 


H 


— 
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Ot fe 


6. 


War and Bad Seasons the Occasion of 
Public Aid in New England and New 
York. 

The Indian Wars of the 17th Century. 


2. Failure of Food in Plymouth and Sea- 


port Towns. 

Extension of Inland Colonization. 
Virginia and the Carolinas Exceptional. 
Slavery a substitute for Pauperism. 


ers. 
Growth of a Colonial System, based on 
English Law. 


. Overseers of the Poor. 

. Almshouses and Workhouses, 

. Laws of Pauper Settlement. 

. Exclusion of Aliens, Warning out. 


Effects of the Revolution on Poor Re- 
lief. 


. Land Grants to Soldiers. Inland Colo- 


nization. 


2. Testimony of St. John de Crévecoeur, 


(1764-1779). 


3. Establishment of Hospitals. 


The Nineteenth Century in Philanthro- 
py 


. The Care of the Insane. 

. Distrust of Out-Door Relief. 

3. Care of Vicious and Neglected Children. 
. Considerations of Expense. 


The Creation of Boards of Public Chari- 
ties. 


. Their Necessity and First Duties. 
. Classification of Charities. Public and 


Private Work. 


. Supervision of Immigration. 
. Relation of Prisons to Public Relief. 


Present State of Poor Relief in the 
United States. 


. Its great variety of Conditions and 


Needs. 


. The Prominence of Insanity as a Cause 


of Pauperism. 


3. Immigration and Inter-State Migration. 
. Charity Organization in Cities. _ 
. In-Door and Out-Door Relief Mistaken 


Terms. 
Statistical Information Greatly needed. 
General Conclusions and Summary. 


March 6, 8 P. M. 


MR, F. B. SANBORN. 


Toric: Inspection of Public and Private 
Charities—Theory and Methods. 


A. 


Why Inspection is Indispensable. 


1.*Because the Limits of Public and Pri- 


9° 


2 
o. 


4. 





vate Charity are Vague in the Public 
Mind. 

Because Appropriations are Large, and 
often Misapplied. 

Because the Charitable People must be 
Kept Posted. 

Because otherwise the Newspapers 

Spread Misinformation, 
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— 
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1. Not by large Committees in one day. 
. Except for the general instruction of 


ew 


or 


” 


ie) 


te 


G. 


March 8, 4 P. M. 


Toric: Political Control of Public Char- 
ities in the United States. 


A. 


eo 


4. 
B. Special Talent and Character needed in 


as 


9 
~ 





. Not those whose work is to be inspected. 
. Both Men and Women are needed to In- 


. Persons of some Age and Experience 


. Inspectors should not be too ready with 


. Night Inspection Needful, especially in 
. Food and general Treatment Carefully 


. Frequent Inspection Needful, at Various 


. Not so as to interrupt the Day’s Tasks. 
. Not for Newspaper Reporting. 
. Investigations on the spot to be Pri- 


. The Most Difficult of all Charitable 
. The One Definite Rule. 

3. Private Admonition. Public Censure. 

. Discipline in Public Institutions of First 


. Suspension and Discharge of Employ- 


. Private Charities to be carefully dealt 
. All Sensational Inspections apt to be 
. Perfunctory Inspection worse than use- 


. Political Bias paralyzes Inspection. 


. Office-seeking in Charitable work Mini- 
. Permanence of system most Needed in 


. Political Overturns Unavoidable in 





Who should be the Inspectors. 


spect. 
Fittest. 
the Pen. 
Times and Hours of Inspection. 
1. Previous Notice not to be Given. 
Poorhouses. 
noted. 
Seasons, 


How Public should Inspections be? 


Students. 


vate. 
How Are Investigations and Inspections 
to be Reported. 


Problems. 


Inportance. 


ees. : 
Unprofitable Inspections. 


with. 
Hurtful. 
less. 


Examples, Comments, and General Con- 
clusions. 


MR, F. B. SANBORN, 


Office-seeking the Bane of American 
Politics. 


mized. 
Charities. 


America, 
Effects of a Political Oveturn in Fields 
of Charity. 


Charities. 
Each of many Charities calls for special 
talent. 
Special talent for politics unavailable 
for Charity. 
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3. The Office must seek the man in Chari- 
ties. 
4. Experience not always the best Qualifi- 
cation. 
C. The Ideal of Charitable and Correction- 
al Work. 


re 


. The Good of the individual Inmate, and 
the interest of the Public always to be 
sought. 

. The two are not incompatible, usually. 

3. The Ease and Comfort of the Official 

secondary. 
4. Party services least of all desirable in 
Officials. ; 
D. The Reverse of this Ideal in Politicai 


2 


Management. 

1. Political appointments only good _ by 
chance. 

2. They involve further partisan service 


against public good. 
3. An Endless Chain of Evils Follows. 
Marcu 15. 
Dr. Mix. 
Topic: The Medical Aspects of Inebriety. 
1. Definition of an inebriate or habitual 
drunkard. “One, who, not being amenable 
to any jurisdiction in lunacy, is notwith- 
standing, by reason of habitual intemperate 
drinking of intoxicating liquor, at times 
dangerous to himself, or herself, or to oth- 
ers, or is incapable of managing himself, 
or herself, and his or her affairs.” This 
definition does not include the case of the 
man who, in spite of an occasional intoxi- 
cation, does not impair his own earning 
capacity or endanger or burden society. 
II. Inebriety is a disease, though rarely rec- 
ognized as such by the laity. 
(a) Symptomatology. 

Stages (often stretching over 

years. ) 

1. Exhilaration. 

2. Inco-ordination, and cerebral au- 
tomatism, 

3. Paralysis, automatic existence, and 
complete helplessness. 

Resemblance to insanity. 

Alcoholic kleptomania, pyromania, ep!- 
leptic mania. 

Alcoholic dementia. 

Post alcoholic insanity. 

Periodicity of alcoholism suggestive of 
circular insanity. 

Length of periods. Regularity and ir- 
regularity. 

Relation of inebriety to insanity, and of 
insanity to inebriety. 

(b) Modifications of the symptomatology. 

1. By idiosyncrasy. 

2. By form of alcohol, methyl, propylic, 
butylic, and amylic alcohols are all 
very toxic. Relation of cheap alco- 
holic drinks to inebriety. 

3. By form of drink. Beer, wine, whis- 
key, and absinthe. 

4, Acute alcoholism. 

a. Delirium tremens. 


several 
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b. Alcoholic poisoning. 
(c). Causes of Inebriety. 
Heredity. 
2. Insanity. 
3. Temperament. (Head injuries.) 
4. Psychic trauma; business and domes- 
tic worry, bereavement, misfortune, etc. 


— 


5. Occupation. 

6. Idleness. 

7. Climate, 

8. Poverty and example. 


III. Inebriety being a disease, inebriates 
are patients and should be treated as such. 


MARCH 22. 
Dr. Mix. 


The Public Care of Inebriates. 
I. Inebriety is curable, much more so than 
insanity. 
A. Old measures. 

(a) Moral and religious. 

(b) Penal. “Disorderly conduct” and 
Bridewell sentences still met with to- 
day. Fines and imprisonments worse 
than useless since they punish the in- 
nocent and fail to cure. 

B. Modern measures. The 
principles apply: 

a. Withdraw the poison. 

b. Treat the reaction due to the with- 
drawal, 

c. Repair the physical damage already 
done. 

d. Treat individual symptoms of undue 

prominence. 

Make the convalescent period attrac- 
tive. 

C. Where should treatment be applied? 

a. The patient’s home absolutely un- 
suitable. 

b. The “farming-out” method, in vogue 
in Italy, in insanity, is not applicable. 

c. Institutional treatment. Asylums 
and Homes for Inebriates should be 
absolutely divorced. 

II. Present Conditions, 

(a)In the United States: Illinois, N. 
%.,, Coma, IN. J: 

(b) In Canada. 

(c) In Great Britain. 

(d) In Continental Countries. 

III. Future Development. 

a. The control of the patient. Volun- 
tary and involuntary admission. The 
necessity of commitment by a justice, 
judge, or commissioner. The time 
needed, one to three years. Provisions 
for recapture in the event of escape. 
Provisions for the support of the pa- 
tient: (a) by his town or county, (b) 
by a percentage of license fees collect- 
ed from the sellers of alcoholic drinks. 

b. The control of the curse. 

Local option, prohibition, and licens- 
ing. 

Is the saloon a_ necessity? 

control. 


Topic: 


following 


° 


Saloon- 
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March 29, 4 P. M. 


States. 


MISS LATHROP, 
Toric: Charities of a Typical State. 
Illinois generally typical of upper middle 
It has no colonial or territorial poor 


law history. 


I. 





Family and Public Legal Responsibility. 
1819,—First general assembly enacted law 
appointing overseers of the poor, and 
directing sale of the care of the poor 
once a year at ‘auction to lowest bidder. 
Severe penalties imposed on private 
persons who harbored poor strangers 


without notifying overseers. Settle- 
ments introduced. 
1827,—Overseers abolished. Settlements 


dropped. County commissioners given 
full discretion in granting relief to any 
person incapable of earning livelihood. 

1833,—Permits—not orders—removal from 
county or town of applicants for re- 
lief not residing there twelve months 
immediately before application. 

1839,—Length of residence reduced to six 
months. Charge of poor given to jus- 
tices of the peace, whose duty it was 
to diligently inquire out such as needed 
relief for unavoidable cause and to 
provide for them the necessary com- 
forts of life. 

1841,—Length of residence reduced to thir- 
ty days. 

1845,—“Residence” defined as actual re- 
sidence of the party, or as the place 
where he was employed, or, if without 
employment, the place where he made 
his home. 

1874-1905,—Existing statute provides that 
every poor person unable to earn a 
livelihood in consequence of any bodily 
infirmity, idiocy, lunacy, or other una- 
voidable cause, shall be supported by 
the father, grandfather, mother, grand- 
mother, children, grandchildren, broth- 
ers or sisters of such poor person, if 
they or either of them be of sufficient 
ability, provided, that when any per- 
sons become paupers from intemper- 
ance or other bad conduct, they shall 
not be entitled to support from any 
relation except parent or child. Feail- 
ing such natural support, such persons 
are to be supported by the county 
or town. If any person becomes charge- 
able as a pauper without twelve months’ 
residence immediately preceding, he 
may be removed to his place of prior 
residence if in the state, and the cost 
of maintenance and removal recovered 
by legal action. Such support if com- 
plete shall be given in the poor house 
if the county maintains one, or the 
care of a poor person when the county 
has no poor house may be entrusted 
to “some moral and discreet house- 
holder” under written contract. 

In practice, no length of residence 
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is required to obtain relief. Relatives 
are not compelled to maintain—suits 
to that end aré practically unknown, 
as are also legal proceedings to re- 
cover maintenance from counties in 
which paupers have legal residence. 
Each county is a law unto itself, un- 
der the general provisions of the pau- 
per statute, and the practice in every 
detail of out-door and in-door relief 
varies widely. 

Development of State Institutions. 

As population increases in the coun- 
ty poor-houses, classes of persons are 
discovered whose care demands spe- 
cial equipment, and the state begins to 
open state charitable institutions, 

1839,—Act authorizing state school for the 
deaf and dumb was passed. School 
opened in 1845, with four pupils, at 
Jacksonville. 

1847,—Visit of Dorothea Dix resulted in 
authorization of first hospital for the 
insane, opened at Jacksonville in 1851. 

1849,—State School for blind authorized, 
1854 opened in Jacksonville. 

1865,—Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home authorized, 
opened at Normal in 1869. 

1865,—Asylum for feeble-minded at Lin- 
coln. 1869. Hospitals for the insane 
at Elgin and at Anna. 1875. Illinois 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary at 
Chicago became a state institution. 
State Reform School openéd at Pon- 
tiac, later becoming State Reforma- 
tory and removed from jurisdiction 
State Board of Charities in 1899. State 
Board of Public Charities was created 
in 1869, and in 1875 an act passed to 
regulate the state charitable institu- 
tions, still in force as to general pro- 
vision. 1877. Hospital for Insane ‘at 
Kankakee, cottage plan marked epoch 
in hospital construction. 

1885,—Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home created 
at Quincy. 

1887,—Illinois Industrial Home for the 
Blind established at Chicago, opened 
1895. ; 

1889,—Asylum for Insane Criminals at 
Chester. 

1893,—Home for Juvenile Female Offend- 
ers at Geneva. 

1895,—Asylum for the Incurable Insane at 
Bartonville (Peoria). 

1895,—Soldier’s Widows’ 
mington. 

1895,—Western Hospital for the Insane at 
Watertown, near Rock Island. 

1901,—St, Charles’ School for Boys, open- 
ed in 1904. 


Home at Wil- 


III. Supervision and Effectiveness. 


These institutions shelter about 
12,000 persons. They have already 
cost about $45,000,000.00. Their main< 
tenance always requires the largest 
item of the State’s expenditures; as 
will be seen, their numbers steadily in- 
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crease. They are managed by unpaid 
Boards of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor, and are supervised by the 
State Board of Public Charities, also 
appointed by the Governor. The tech- 
nique of management of public insti- 
tutions is now much discussed in this 
country. The Illinois system should 
be compared with other States having 
similar organization, as Massachusetts 
and Ohio, and with the centralized 
boards of control in Iowa and other 
States. 

The Illinois State Board of Charities 
is charged with a certain degree of 
supervision over the quasi-public in- 
dustrial schools and over county char- 
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ities, private insane asylums, and pri- 
vate children’s institutions and socie- 
ties. 

The effectiveness of institutions var- 
ies (a) with the degree of basic need, 
(b) with the adequacy of the public 
support and (c) with the intelligence 
and good faith to the management. 


AUTHORITIES: 

Statutes of Illinois; reports Illinois 
State Board of Charities; reports Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Indiana and 
Ohio Boards; reports Wisconsin and 
Iowa Boards of Control; Proceedings 
National Conference of Charities; 
Warner’s American Charities. 





Notes and Articles of Social and 
Industrial Interest. 


From Contentment to Delight 


A few months ago Mr. Lincoln Stef- 
fens, writing for McClure’s, found Phil- 
adelphia “corrupt and contented”; this 
month, Mr. Louis Seaber, writing for 
The Independent finds the city of 
brotherly love still corrupt—or rather 
still more so—its former contentment 
with corruption changed to positive 
delight. 


It was thought. by many when Mr, Stef- 
fens made his report that his title lost 
strength to gain alliteration; but if he should 
have written “delighted” or some equally 
strong synonym a few months ago, Mr. Sea- 
ber might, perhaps, write “revelling” now. 
For even Philadelphia seems to have outdone 
itself in corruption. Mr. Seaber explains, in 
the Independent, how the City party, organ- 
ized for better government “if it required 
three years” attacked the Democratic mi- 
nority interests as most vulnerable in the city 
elections. The Republican and Democratic 
“bosses” forgetting whatever grievances 
which may have existed between them, mag- 
nanimously joined forces to ward off the 
common peril of decency and reform. Then, 
says Mr, Seaber, Dunham the boss acted. 

“He figured that the best way to rid the 
city of another reform crusade would be to 
humiliate it by throwing a tremendous num- 
ber of ballots to the Democratic candidates. 
There are forty-two wards comprising elev- 
en hundred-odd election districts. On the 
night before election every committee re- 
ceived these orders ‘Give the Democrats 
twenty-five votes in each division. Get your 
men to split the ticket. Tell them to vote 
for five Republican candidates and five Dem- 
ocratic nominees.’ In some cases the ballots 





were marked by trusted men the same night. 
In certain precincts the ballots actually were 
placed in the ballot box in bundles of ten 
and twenty. In other instances repeaters 
did the work voting ‘early and often.’ In 
precincts where the leaders failed to have 
the orders obeyed the count of votes after 
the polls closed was amended. But withal, 
the great bulk of the votes ‘delivered’ to the 
Democrats were the gifts of men who live 
under the American flag, who assert that 
they think and that they believe in independ- 
ence and justice. 

“According to the returns, the ‘straight’ 
Republican machine tickets numbered 180,- 
000, the Democratic vote was 24,000; the 
others, Socialist and independent, polled 
7,000. Ten machine .candidates for magistrate 
received 131,000 to 151,000 votes; five Demo- 
cratic nominees were credited with 74,000 to 
80,000. The City party polled 29,000 to 36,- 
000 for its candidates. Comparison of the 
‘straight’ party votes with the returns in the 
cases of the magistrates proves conclusively 
the Republican machine’s work, for the 
‘straight’ vote is figured from that given 
the city solicitor, for which office the City 
party made no nomination.” 

“Only a fool would pretend to deny that 
fraud is practiced, openly and extensively, in 
Philadelphia, but the power of the machine 
is not sufficient to keep it intact if the ma- 
jority of the citizens, either actively or pas- 
sively, did not maintain it. Personal regis- 
tration, which the present legislature has 
been asked to provide, has been suggested as 
a remedy for political evils. Whether it 
would improve a condition caused by an ab- 
solute refusal of many citizens to display 
active interest in the municipal government 
is a question disputed by those interested. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, one of the most 
practical-minded advocates of a personal reg- 
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istration law, gave this opinion: “Two things 
are needed: First, protection from the fraud- 
ulent vote; second, a revival of interest on 
the part of the ‘stay-at-home’ voter and 
his participation in affairs.’” 


The Child Labor Situation 


Publicity and generally diffused in- 
formation upon topics of vital concern 
to the welfare of the nation are right- 
fully considered to be among the most 
important, if not the most important 
steps toward better conditions. Espe- 
cially powerful is the public sentiment 
generated in this way all along the 
frontier lines of the campaign against 
child labor. The recently issued Hand- 
book of Child Labor Legislation, com- 
piled under the direction of the Con- 
sumers’ League, puts in concise and 
convenient form the present state of af- 
fairs in this struggle which enlists the 
fighting energy of so many public spirit- 
ed citizens. 

During the year 1904 statutes were enacted 
by Massachusetts, Kentucky, New Jersey 
and Vermont. 

Massachusetts extended to the month of 
December the restriction of the hours of la- 
bor of women and children which formerly 
applied only to eleven months of the year. 
It will henceforth be illegal to employ any 
woman or minor under eighteen years of age 
longer than ten hours in one day or fifty- 
eight hours in one week at any time during 
the year. 

New Jersey extended to boys under four- 
teen years of age the prohibition which pre- 
viously applied ‘only to girls. Neither boys 
nor girls can now be legally employed in 
manufacture in New Jersey before the four- 
teenth birthday. Unfortunately, the legisla- 
ture repealed the statute which had, since 
1902, prohibited the employment at night of 
children under eighteen years of age in all 
manufactures except glass works, canneries 
and establishments for preserving perishable 
fruits. Children fourteen years of age may, 
therefore, be employed throughout the night 
in factories in New Jersey. 

Kentucky extended to the entire school 
year, not less than five months, the term of 
compulsory attendance at school for children 
under fourteen years of age. 

Vermont enacted a new law, embodying 
some of the best features of the laws of 
Illinois and Massachusetts. This is the first 
Eastern state to adopt the Illinois restriction 
upon the hours of labor of children under 
sixteen: not more than eight hours in one 
day, nor more than forty-eight hours in one 
week, nor after 7 P. M. nor before 7 A. M. 
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The requirements of Massachusetts regard- 
ing the age and schooling certificate have 
been approximately followed with the ad- 
dition of the passport for the verification of 
age. The age limit has been raised only to 
twelve years, but no child under fifteen may 
be employed while the public schools are in 
session. 
THE BACKWARD STATES. 

No restriction is placed upon the age for 
beginning work and the hours of labor of 
children in the District of Columbia and in 
eight states and territories. In some of 
these, it is true, there is little manufacture 
involving the labor of children, but in others 
industries are highly developed and the con- 
sequent demand for child labor is not op- 
posed by any restrictions. South Carolina 
and Maryland have laws protecting certain 
classes of children, but both of these states 
permit exemptions of an unusually wholesale 
character—Maryland explicitly leaving the 
children unprotected in canneries, an indus- 
try in which the hours of labor inevitably 
tend to become irregular and exhaustingly 
long. " 

The pressure of competition of the cotton 
mills of Georgia and South Carolina upon 
mills in northern states is frequently urged 
as a reason for deferring much needed legis- 
lation in such states, until Georgia takes the 
initial step in the direction of restricting 
child labor, and South Carolina increases her 
requirements. 

Bills defining an age limit and hours of 
labor for children are pending in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Delaware. The promi- 
nence of the District of Columbia as con- 
taining the capital of the nation and the 
fact that many children are employed there 
as messengers and in the street trades, 
makes it particularly desirable that it should 
speedily be removed from the list of states 
which have neither an age nor a time limit 
in the employment of children. 

DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS. 

The operation of elevators or of dangerous 
machinery by minors under certain ages is 
prohibited in twelve states. A large group 
of states prohibits occupations dangerous to 
health or morals: chiefly the employment of 
children where liquors are sold, rope walking 
and kindred exhibitions. This general pro- 
vision is effective principally in case of dam- 
age suits, following upon accidents to minors. 

Illinois and Ohio lead all the states in 
specifically prohibiting the employment of 
children under sixteen years in a list of 
manufactures involving fourteen different 
kinds of dangerous machinery, and in for- 
bidding the employment of children under 
sixteen vears in three special manufactures— 
paints or colors, and compositions needing 
acids, in Illinois; matches and compositions 
needing acids in Ohio, In Massachusetts the 
State Board of Health is authorized to inves- 
tigate and prohibit such manufacture oi 
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acids for minors under eighteen. In New 
York boys under eighteen, and all women 
are prohibited emery, emery polishing, or 
buffing wheels, 


The Immigrant and Trades 


Unions 

Our readers, who must recall Miss 
Mary McDowell’s vivid presentation of 
the Stock Yards’ situation, presented in 
the September number of THE Com- 
MONS as well as the graphic articles 
on general industrial and trades union 
topics contributed from time to time by 
Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, will be especi- 
ally interested in the latest Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Labor which comes to 
hand just as THE Commons goes to 
press. 

As a result of a communication from 
Miss McDowell, appearing in the Chi- 
cego Daily News, President Roosevelt, 
through the Bureau of Labor, instituted 
an investigation into the conditions at 
Packingtown: and it is Mr. Stewart’s 
report on those conditions which Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright now presents to the 
President. 


The facts acertained amply bear out the as- 

sertion that the unions perform an extraor- 
dinary work in the way of uniting discordant 
foreign elements and bringing them into 
harmony with American institutions. 
_ Primarily with a view to preventing the 
introduction of foreign standards of living, 
the unions have been bringing the peoples 
of the various nationalities into relations that 
tend to erase the national distinction. Poles, 
Bohemians, Lithuanians Slovaks, Slavs and 
Galicians, divided by differences of speech and 
custom were strongly inclined to be clannish, 
each group flocking naturally by themselves. 
Separate communities sprang up, each hold- 
ing apart from the others, leading its own 
community life with its own clubs, schools 
and churches: the trade union alone tend- 
ing to break up the cliques and substituting 
for the clannish spirit, one of unity. Be- 
cause of the unions the different races are 
coming to view their interests, no longer 
from the narrow view point of nationality 
but from that of their industrial class as a 
whole. Conducted chiefly in English, the 
union meetings are the best demonstrations 
of the practical value of that language; and 
the union leaders, being frequently actively 
interested in measures of labor legislation. 
give to the aliens a distinct conception of 
popular government—of the meaning of the 
ballot and election day, of the duties of 
citizenship. 
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THE Commons regrets that the text of this 
valuable report reached us too late to receive 
adaquate space in the April issue; but we 
hope, in our May number, to be able to pre- 
sent the results of this interesting investiga- 
tion more in detail to our readers. 


The Metropolitan Parks As- 


sociation 


The Metropolitan Parks Association 
was organized early in January, 1905 
as a result of a very general feeling that 
unless some interested body devotes its 
sole attention to the question of secur- 
ing and preserving adequate parks for 
the people of the City of New York, 
but little improvement may be expected 
in the more or less short-sighted policy 
which has characterized ail recent ad- 
ministrations in relation to parks and 
playgrounds. 


A Small Parks Commission was appointed 
in 1897 by Mayor Strong, which made an ex- 
cellent report recommending the immediate 
creation of six or eight playgrounds. Only 
one of these has been secured since that 
date. The city seems to have no conception 
of the importance of adequate appropria- 
tions for this purpose, while, on the other 
hand the individuals and bodies working for 
parks are so disorganized and so scattered 
in their proposals, that it is practicaliy im- 
possible for the city authorites to know 
what the people really want. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Es- 
timate requests for the creation of parks in 
thirty-two different localities were cham- 
pioned by as many groups of people; the 
local character of the motives behind these 
efforts is indicated by the fact that not one 
of the thirty-two sites requested was below 
14th Street. Nothing could better illustrate 
the need of a body which should make a 
thorough study of the city so as to be able 
to recommend a choice of location, based 
directly upon the greatest comparative need 
and with adequate office facilities for creat- 
ing a public opinion by means of printed mat- 
ter and public meetings, which will impress 
upon the city authorities the necessity of re- 
sponding to these requests. 

Other cities, notably Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton have proved the importance of an organ- 
ization of this character and have secured 
very valuable results. 


Public Utilities in Hull 


The construction of a municipal telephone 
system in Hull, Englarid, has brought about 
a speedy reduction in rates. At a recent 
meeting of the corporation telephone com- 
mittee it was announced that the charge for 
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unlimited service over an exclusive line 
would be £5 ($24.33) per annum to private 
houses and £6 6s. ($30.65) to business pre- 
mises. This reduction has been followed by 
a large increase in the number of subscribers. 
The National Telephone Company has been 
compelled to reduce its rates for unlimited 
service, so far as regards private houses, 
from £10 ($48.66) to half that amount. To 
what extent this reduction .will affect the 
company in other towns and cities is a matter 
of interest. It is stated that the agreements 
which the National Telephone Company has 
with practically all the large towns and cities 
in England, and by which the corporations 
of those towns granted the company under- 
ground way leaves, it was made a condition 
that in case they reduced their unlimited- 
service rate in any place below $48.66, a 
similar reduction must be made, if demand- 
ed, in all other towns. If this is the case, 
then other cities can now demand the same 
telephone rate as is made in Hull. Thus the 
competition in this city may prove beneficial 
to every city in England. 

A recent report of the comptroller of ac- 
counts of the Hull corporation throws some 
light on the position of other corporation 
enterprises and the success attending their 
municipalization. On account of the crem- 
atory $530.44 was expended on the mainte- 
nance account and $306.58 was received for 
the year ended April 1, so there was an ex- 
cess of expenditure of $223.86 in this case. 
On the public baths during the same time 
there was an excess of expenditure of 
$1,110.53. In the gas department the profit 
shown on the year was $15,380, from whica 
there is to be deducted interest on the debit 
balance and the sinking-fund installment, 
leaving a net credit balance on the revenue 
account of $2,637. The working profit of the 
waterworks was $149,893; deducting $12,652, 
city fund annuity; $57,449, interest on loans, 
and $8,622, sinking-fund installments, leaves 
the net profits $71,162. The revenue account 
of the electric lighting shows a working 
profit of $88,696, from which there are to he 
deductions for interest on loans, sinking- 
fund, and meter installments, leaving the 
net profit $7,976. The working profit on 
account of the street cars for the year was 
$185,238, from which $48,329 is to be deduct- 
ed for interest on loans and $45,700 for sink- 
ing-fund installments, and $37,400 to he 
transferred to the reserve fund, making the 
credit balance for this year $57,500. 

In each instance, then, with the exception 
of the crematory and the baths, the munic- 
ipalization of public utilities in Hull has re- 
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sulted in a profit to the city treasury. The 
profit, it is true, is small, but it must be 
remembered that the charges for these public 
services are extremely low. A ride on the 
street cars in any direction to the end of the 
line costs only 2 cents; an exclusive tele- 
phone service in a private house cost less 
than $25 a year, and in a business office 
about $30 a year. Gas is sold at 48 cents per 
thousand feet and electricity. at 9 cents per 
unit. The object is not so much to make 
a profit for the city out of these utilities as 
to furnish the public with the best service 
at the lowest possible price. Viewed in this 
light, municipalization in Hull can be pro- 
nounced a success.—Consular Reports. 


President Diaz vs. Railroad 
Monopoly 


World’s Work, for March, tells how Presi- 
cent Diaz of Mexico by a clever business 
stroke prevented a railroad monopoly and in- 
augurated a movement for public ownership. 

The Nacional and the Mexican Central, 
the two largest systems in the Republic, 
both connecting Mexico City with the Ameri- 
can border, used to compete with low rates 
for long hauls. Then the National secured 
the Interoceonico, securing a gulf port at 
Vera Cruz. The Mexican Central, already 
having a gulf outlet, made the two lines at 
once full competitors from gulf to frontier. 
At the same time Mexican silver was depre- 
ciating in value while railroad rates had to be 
paid in gold. It was not impossible to set 
the day when, the two roads reaching an 
agreement, tariffs would be raised’ to the 
maximum and necessities like corn and fuel 
and machinery would have to pay excessive 
rates. Not only was the American trust in 
sight, but both roads planned to ask the gov- 
ernment to be allowed to fix a tariff which 
should fluctuate with the price of silver. 
With rates already high and Mexican silver 
low, an additional burden would be laid up- 
on the people. 

Enter Diaz. His finance minister bor- 
rowed $12,500,000 in New York and with a 
part of this money bought enough shares 
of the Nacional Railroad to give the govern- 
ment a controlling interest. The Mexican 
congress ratified the purchase, and establish- 
ing the government as the controlling stock- 
holder of the most powerful railway sys- 
tem of the country, made at once a good 
investment for the country, low rates for 
the people and prevented a monopoly. 








It would be difficult to find anybody 


nowadays who is not reading 
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The articles by Thomas W. Lawson, 
of Boston, “Frenzied Finance,” have in- 
creased the circulation of the magazine 
from 250,000 copies monthly to over 
900,000 in a few months. 

Everybody's Magazine is sold on all 


news-stands unless sold out. 
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From Social Settlement Centers 


A new edition of the “Bibliography of Settlements” is being prepared. Names 
and addresses of new settlements, new material of old, and suggestions for the 
improvement of the next edition over the old will be gratefully received by the 
editor, Mrs. Frank Hugh Montgomery, 5548 Woodland avenue, Chicago, Jil. 


Chicago Commons 


The unique service which a settlement is 
in a position to render has been well illus- 
trated at Chicago Commons during the past 
month. The branch of the Chicago Public 
Library formerly four or five blocks away 
had sometime since been removed to another 
district. The reason given for taking it so 
far away was that the people did not use it 
sufhiciently to warrant the Library Board in 
maintaining it here. Meanwhile little or 
nothing had been done by the Board or 
from the branch to make special provisions 
for the use of the Library by the children 
or the schools. Moreover the offer of the 
settlement to supply at its own cost a direc- 
tor of children’s reading, if a reading room 
were provided, failed to be carried out. Then 
at the petition of the newly organized neigh- 
borhood council which includes representa- 
tives of the schools and other groups in and 
outside of the settlement, the Library Board 
established a delivery station at the Chicago 
Commons building and _ the — settlement 
promptly opened a reading room, from three 
to nine P. M. daily except Sunday. As 
soon as an inviting place and sympathetic 
helpers were thus offered the children of the 
two neighboring schools and many other 
people in the community spontaneously re- 
sponded, not only to the great satisfaction of 
the residents and the Library Board but to 
to the great advantage of the schools and 
the public at large. 


THE NEW SCHOOL. 


After long suspense and much controversy 
there is good prospect of one of the largest 
and best school houses of the city being built 
on the block opposite the Chicago Com- 
mons. The settlement has been the common 
ground on which the neighbors and property 
owners have united in influencing the action 
of the Board of Education against the use 
of a former contracted site and in favor of 
providing ample play space around the long 
needed building at last adequately planned 
for. Not only will the Washington School 
be thus equipped with a building costing 
$170,000 on a site comprising nearly a whole 
block, but an addition will be built and 
play space added to the Montifiore School 
also. The little play ground which many 
friends of Chicago Commons have helped its 
residents maintain for several years on the 
corner opposite the settlement has played 
a large part in demonstrating the need of 
more open spaces for the children, as also 


in suggesting the larger site for the new 
school building. 
WARD POLITICS. 

The Seventeenth Ward Community Club 
has taken its customary part in the munic- 
ipal political campaign so far as its en- 
dorsement of one of the candidates for 
alderman is concerned. At a recent meeting 
of the club all four of the candidates, Re- 
publican, Democratic, Socialist, and Prohibi- 
tionist, appeared to advance reasons why his 
candidacy should be endorsed and to an- 
swer questions upon what should be his 
policy if elected to office. The fact that 
every one of them seemed to be a man of 
good intentions and likely to serve the peo- 
ple honestly was enough of a commentary 
on the progress of the last few years in the 
ward politics of the districts. Eight or ten 


years ago the problem was to find a single 


one of the candidates who was suspected of 
being anything but a scoundrel and _ for 
whom a man could cast his ballot without 
losing his self respect. 

The present alderman, Mr. Lewis D. Sitts, 
whose term is now at an end, has served the 
people of the 17th ward and the whole city 
with credit. He has lived up to the pledges 
he made to the Community Club when it 
endorsed him two years ago. On his ex- 
cellent record, therefore, the Club felt hon- 
ored at having the opportunity to show its 
appreciation of his fidelity to public trust and 
to endorse him for re-election this year. We 
are glad to note as THE COMMONS goes to 
press that the ward has returned Mr. Sitts 
to the Council by a comfortable majority. 

“HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON EVENING.” 

A “Hans Christian Anderson Evening” 
was the appellation given to the last Neigh- 
borhood Social of the season held on April 
first. It was the largest of these enjoyable 
Saturday night occasions of the year, and 
easily the most unique. So frequently has 
story telling proved its worth as an enter- 
tainment at the socials that it seemed fitting 
to celebrate in this manner the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the “Great Story 
Teller.” Accordingly the auditorium was 
appropriately decorated with Danish and 
American flags and a large picture of the 
“Children’s Friend” was given the place of 
honor. After a grand march by all the moth- 
ers and children, the Danish and Skandina- 
vian folk songs were sung by the children. 
The great circle of people around the audi- 
torium was then broken up into groups and 
the stories of Hans Anderson were told by 
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The Delineator 
for April 


NOW ON SALE 





heralds the coming of the Directoire 
vogue in all its many-sided charms. 


We told you last month 


of our fortunate connection with the 
leading Parisian authority on mat- 
ters of style, and how we nowsecure 
from him more than two hundred 
exclusive Parisian designs each 
month, from which our New 
York experts choose the best for 
ou. 

He tells this month how on the 
streets of Paris the loose, blouse 
effects have disappeared entirely, 
and he describes temptingly the 
Directoire creations to be seen on 
every hand. 

New York is already beginning 
to adopt the new fashion, and be- 
fore many months it will be in 
evidence universally. 


Such a radical change 


makes the coming season a notable 
one in the history of dress, and this 
number of THE DELINEATOR will 
interest every woman who’ cares 
for her personal appearance, and 
every man who cares for the ap- 
pearance of any woman. 

Tue DELINEATOR is not, how- 
ever, confined to the ‘* coming ** 
style—it is more full than ever 
of the current fashions, and is 


needed equally by the up-to-date 
woman and those who desire to be 
just ahead of the fashion. 

An especially noteworthy fea- 
ture of this number is 


The first article by Helen 
Berkeley:Loyd 


who will hereafter write for THE 
DEeELINEATOR exclusively, furnish- 
ing each month the ‘¢ New York 
Letter *’ which will be illustrated 
with her original creations. 

Mrs. Berkeley-Loyd possesses 
the art instinct in the highest de- 
gree, and has undoubtedly done 
more to influence Style in Dress in 
this country during the past five 
years than any other one person. 
Her efforts have been felt not alone 
in the circles of high society, 
where she has long been the crea- 
tor of designs for herself and for 
her friends, but she has also in- 
vaded the realm of the stage, and 
many of the greatest costume suc- 
cesses owe their origin to her. 

We congratulate our millions 
of readers and ourselves on be~ 
ing privileged to announce to you 
her exclusive association with the 
chief feature of your magazine. 


This number is a big number—the biggest we 
have ever given for April—and every page has 
its message of interest for woman and the home. 
BE SURE TO ORDER i 5 

YOUR COPY TO-DAY LOC 


Of any newsdealer, or any Butterick Agent, or of the publishers 
at 15 cents a copy, $1.00 a year. THE BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Butterick Building, New York 


You cannot afford to miss it. 





. When answering advertisements please mention THe CoMMONS. 
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the Kindergarten Training School young la- 
dies. The children then guessed the stories 
represented by tableaux which were beauti- 
fully arranged and whose general effect was 
prettily illuminated by colored lights. Miss 
Bond and the girls of the cooking school 
prepared and served the refreshments which 
consisted of lemonade and cookies shaped 
like the “Ugly Duckling,” the “Fairy God,” 
etc. The plans and suggestions for the party 
came from our kindergartner, Miss Bock, 
while for this closing “at home” most of the 
residents were present and entered into the 
spirit of the occasion with enthusiasm. 
About 150 of our neighbors enjoyed the 
evening with us and helped to make a jolly 
wind up of our most successful year in the 
history of our Saturday night socials. 

The annual May festival which has for 
several years been so largely attended and 
enjoyed by the friends of Chicago Commons 
in and outside of the neighborhood will be 
held the second week in May. The next 
number of The Commons will give ample 
notice of the good things and times now 
in course of preparation for that happy oc- 
casion. 


South End House, Boston 


“The settlement is now very satisfactorily 
housed, and the three buildings, the Men’s 
Residence, the Women’s Residence and the 
South Bay Union, are used almost to their 
full capacity,” says a recent report from 
South End House. “The Men’s Residence, 
besides providing offices for the head of the 
House and the Secretary of the Association, 
serves as a hospitable center for an, increas- 
ing number of people living in lodgings near 
by, as well as for such meetings and con- 
ferences of persons interested in social prob- 
lems and philanthropic work throughout the 
city as naturaliy take place under a settle- 
ment roof. The Women’s Residence con- 
tinues to fulfill its invaluable function as a 
small and quiet home to which girls and 
women living in the adjoining crowded tene- 
ment blocks, or employed in local factories, 
can go in the freest sort of a way for coun- 
sel and refreshment. The South Bay Union 
is fast becoming one of the best established 
local institutions. Besides the regular list of 
clubs and classes for industrial training, an 
increasing number of informal gatherings are 
held at this building. The hall which is used 
for parties and entertainments in connection 
with our own many organizations is also 
frequently rented with careful restrictions to 
outside local organizations. In nearly all 
cases, however, some of the residents are 
present to express the friendly spirit and 
the high-toned motive that go with the build- 
ing as a “neighborhood town hall.” The 
rentals received go a long way toward pay- 
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ing the entire cost of heating and lighting 
the building. ‘The restaurant in this building 
has an average of about seventy patrons 
per day. It meets all its costs, but does 
not as yet pay rent for its quarters.” 


The dreary, demoralizing lodging house 
conditions, women’s industry in the South 


End, particularly in steam laundries, the 
Negro in Boston, problems ot state and city 
government, are the interesting subjects 
which the incumbents of collegiate fellow- 
ship are investigating from South End 
House as a center. It is interesting to note 
that all of the five past incumbents of 
South End House fellowships are actively 
engaged either on the practical or pedagog- 
ical side of social problems. Two are execu- 
tive heads of settlement houses; two are in- 
structors in sociology; one is on the staff of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. The report says: “Not the least part 
of the service of the House since the begin- 
ning has consisted in sending out a succes- 
sion of practically trained men who have 
either undertaken some form of philanthrop- 
ic work as a profession or, entering the 
regular callings, have given their work a 
broader scope and more human bearing for 
their term of residence in the settlement.” 


Kingsley House, Pittsburg 


A most interesting exhibit of work done 
by the boys and girls in the manual training 
classes during the past year has lately occu- 
pied the attention of visitors to the settle- 
ment. By those who have seen it, the work 
is pronounced excellent. Notable among 
the boys’ work is a hall clock, presented to 
the House by the makers. Bead belts and 
chains form a beautiful collection showing 
the results of the girls’ handcraft. The 
classes have all been in charge of voluntary 
workers from Pittsburg and vicinity. 

The following note from the Kingsley 
House Record tells its own story of a new 
effort to meet the needs of the boys of the 
community. 

“We are anxious to secure at once for 
Kingsley House six typewriting machines. 
Men sending to us for boys almost always 
ask for those who have had some practice in 
typewriting. Many times, too, boys have 
come to us and said: ‘I wish I could get a 
chance to practice typewriting. We want 
to give these boys an opportunity to increase 
their value to themselves and to others. 
They deserve it. Kingsley House is here 
to meet just such needs. Witn the machines 
installed in one of our club rooms we will 
start classes at once. It is not necessary that 
such machines be new. Second-hand ones 
in good working order will suit our purpose. 
We speak for boys who are anxious to make 
themselves useful men.” 
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Book Review 


Getting a Living. 

The Problem of Wealth and Poverty— 
of Profits, Wages and Trade Unionism. By 
George L. Bolen. 769 pp. $2.50 net. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


At the moment when the writers and rhet- 
oricians on the subject of industrial econom- 
ics seem to seek only some new “que stion” 
to “answer” i that—a new “an- 
swer” to an old question, it is especially re- 
freshing to find a book which defines and ex- 
plains, without confusion or technicalities, 
the “questions” and “answers” which we al- 
ready have. The anomoly of a definition is 
that it may, at once, make possible and pre- 
clude argument: and it is this fact that argu- 
ment starts from and arrives at definition, 
that Mr. Bolen has utilized for his forceful 
presente ition of the economics of “Getting. A 
Living.” 

It is explained in the preface that the au- 
thor’s especial fitness for writing this book 
arises from a varied experience—in over 
three solid years of child labor (some of it 
by night), beginning at eleven; in failing and 
succeeding, as employer and as employee, in 
the latter capacity in several occupations; in 
small industries and large; in striking and 
being struck against; in North and South in 
primitive country districts, in the large cities, 
and at great mines; in circumstances of spe- 
cial application to socialistic discussion, such 
as close taxing of strength, as being held un- 
til near middle life at work not the most 
suitable, and as general non-realization so 
far of hopes ordinarily deemed commendable. 
His fitness for his task was increased by a 
connection with trades, classes, and sections 
loose enough in each case to favor impartial- 
ity of judgment, which was facilitated also 
by two years of university study long ago, 
and by an intention from youth up to follow 
as a profession the popularizing of all-sided 
knowledge of public affairs. Using his own 
experience and life-long observation, he has 
gathered, selected from, added to, and cor- 
rected what all others have learned and 
thought about the many topics he treats, and 
has presented them from the view-point of 
the general public, the great third party m 
the labor controversy. 

The result a sane and clear contribution 
which adds to, by making more accessible and 
useful, the literature of sociology. The in- 
dustrial problem is treated with a sanity and 
tolerance which makes pardonable the au- 
thor’s occasional assumption that his per- 
sonal point of view is, or should be, the gen- 
erally accepted one. 

He sees and states fairly as he sees, all 
sides of the many matters he treats; and as 
these statements or definitions are his argu 
ments, his arguments are, for the most part, 
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exceptionally fair and unbiased. But while 
commending the excellent example he sets ot 
explaining rather than “raising” or “settling” 
questions, we regret that in his determination 
to make his book thoroughly comprehensible 
he made it, in parts, elementary. Perhaps 
he overestimates and we underestimate the 
amount and density of the people’s ignorance 
of conditions about them; but it would seem 
that the first pages containing the A. B. C. 
on “Rents,” etc. could have been omitted. 

In these days when life is short and books 
may be 769 pages long the mechanical make 
up—including a convenient and complete sub- 
ject index and paragraph headings in larger 
black-face type—can not be too highly com- 
mended, as it enables us to refer at once 
to the reliable information on the many de- 
partments of social and industrial economics 
in this valuable book. 





SUMMER COTTACES 
AT MACATAWA, MICH. 
TO RENT FOR THE SEASON 


Recently built cottage, furnished, seven 
rooms and bathroom with running water, on 
Lake Michigan shore, south of Macatawa, 
seven hours from Chicago by Graham & Mor- 
ton daily line steamers. Fine site between 
lake and woods. Apply “COTTAGE,” care 
The Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 
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Charity Today May Be Justice Tomorrox 


~ CHARITIES | 


A Weekly Journal of Philanthropy and Social Advance. 


Just a year ago Crrarities entered the criss-cross field of im- 
migration discussion with a number on “The Immigrant; His 
Problem and Ours.” Following it through the year were ar- 
ticles and reviews ranging from an expert’s criticism of the 
tables compiled by the commissioner-general of immigration, to 
little stories of the schools and streets. 

There was something tangible and suggestive about these 
articles. They were painstaking studies of conditions and tenden- 
cies and traditions in alien communities, a bit about the old home 
life in its relation to the new tenement life, written by thoughtful 
Italians and Bohemians and their kinsfolk, and by social students 
who are workers as well. 

The special numbers on individual races called forth this com- 
ment from Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia University : 
“Tn its two numbers on Italian and Slav, CHARITIES has gotten 
together and edited the most important contributions to descriptive 
sociology in America which, without exception, I have had knowl- 
edge of since I became interested in the subject.” 

Other similar issues are planned. Meantime the current 
events, of this, as of all branches of social study, are reported 
from week to week. 


THE SLAV IN AMERICA, Contents 


Slavs, Magyars and Some Others in the New Immigration—Kati 
Holaday Claghorn, 

The Bohemians in Chicago—Alize G. Masaryk. 

Rohemian Farmers in Wisconsin—Nan Mashek. 

The Slavs in the Anthracite Coal Communities—Peter Roberts. 

Some Industrial Effects of Slav Immigration—Frank Julian 

Varne. 

Slavs in the Bituminous Mines of Illinois—John R. Commons. 

The Lithuanians in America—A, Kaupas. 

Notes on the Poles in Baltimore—-Lucy F. Friday. 

The Slovaks in America—P. V. Rovnianek. 

The Ruthenians in Americ a—Ivan Ardan. 

The Doukhobors—Joseph Elkinton. 

Housing and Social Conditions in a Slavic Neighborhood—Mary 
Buell Sayles. 

The Magyars of New York—Louis H. Pink. 

A Shepherd of Immigrants—EHmily G. Balch. 

The Bohemian Women in New York—Jane E. Robbins. 

The Struggle in the Family Life—Mary H. McDowell. 
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Special Trial Rate to New Readers— Eight Months (33 Issues) $1. 
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COUNTRY TIME AND TIDE 





A MAGAZINE OF A MORE PROFITABLE AND INTERESTING COUNTRY LIFE 





the dreadful country and city problems that follow in its 

wake, the congestion of the slums and their two room tene- 
ments and the abandoned farm and country decadence. Neither do 
we propose to work upon these symptoms, which is the antiquated 
method of “charity.” It is not a question of country life or city life 
but the question of life itself. Our work is constructive almost wholly, 
which this little monthly book represents on its several sides of reform 
in Industry, Recreation, Education, and Religion. It represents the 
actual life of an educational community in Montague, Massachusetts, 
New Clairvaux, for restoring normal conditions of life. 


Ps HIS is no mere negative protest against commercialism and 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT $1.00 A YEAR ss SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS 
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OUR PUBLICATIONS 








The General Alliance of Workers with Boys offers for sale 
the following monographs and special articles on boys’ work: 





Street Boys’ Clubs: a complete manual. 

How to Start the leading forms of club work with boys. 

Organized Work with Buys: street boys’ and church boys’ clubs. 

A Directory of Work with Boys in America, invaluable for any one 
just starting a club. 

Books about Boys: what to read to know the subject, and Books for 
Boys, the most valuable lists of boys’ books extant. 

Boys’ Camps: the theory and practice of camps. 

Moral and Religious Education: the latest methods for the betterment 
of boys. 

The Working Boy: sixteen valuable and interesting articles on boy labor. 

The Problems of the Individual Boy. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 
WORK WITH BOYS: an Indispensable Magazine. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


THOMAS CHEW, Treasurer, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Tear This Page Out 


The Editor of The Commons wants you to 


Send it Back 


Tue Commons needs your advice on two matters of im- 
portance to the magazine and directly affecting your own 
interests as a reader and subscriber, 

One year ago THE Commons decided to enlarge and im- 
prove its form and to raise its price to one dollar a year. 
This it did after submitting the proposition to its subscribers 
and receiving their favorable response. The result rested on 
how well you would stand by us. We believed that the maga- 
zine had a clear and distinctive field not adequately covered 
by any other periodical. We had faith that you would 
agree with us and that you would value the improved maga- 
zine to the extent of the increased subscription price. Your 
hearty appreciations which have poured in during the past 
months have shown how well justified was the confidence we 
put in your support. 

Not only were we sustained in enlarging to 32 pages on the 
dollar basis; you have made it possible for us even to double 
that size and issue a 64 page magazine without further increase 
in price. 

We now are sure that the unique point of view and scope 
of THe Commons appeal to a large and increasing number of 
people throughout the country. This fact and our reliance on 
a continuation of your cordial support lead us to contemplate 
an additional enlargement and considerable improvement of 
the magazine over its present standards—with no change in 
the subscription price. 

We want your advice, therefore, on these two matters: 


First—Your criticism of the magazine as it now appears, 
and your suggestion for its improvement. Jot it down 


NOW in this space: 


SEconD—To successfully plan for further enlargement and 
improvements we must look forward to an increase in 
the circulation. We have found that persons whom our 
friends know to be interested in what THe Commons 
stands for frequently become subscribers. We there- 
fore ask you to sit down NOW and, using the space at 
the side, advise us of the addresses of ten or more of 
such as may be known to you and who are not alread) 
on our list. 


Sent by 

















